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You Can’t Fight if Your Claws 


Are Trimmed 


ENATOR CALDER calls on the coal industry to cor- 

rect unfair practices, that is, practically to make fair 
prices for the public, but the public has decided that 
combination is illegal and so has trimmed the claws of 
the coal industry. No muzzled dog can put up a valiant 
defense of his master. No industry forbidden to com- 
bine can resist the irregular action of certain of its 
members. Can the coal operators restrain the action of 
bellhop speculators who this year invaded the coal busi- 
ness, and prohibit their fellow producers from dealing 
with middlemen who will give bellhops opportunities 
such as these? It cannot prevent irresponsible men 
from becoming speculators, nor can it hinder them from 
becoming operators. There are inherent difficulties in 
the Sherman Act. Designed to hinder those who would 
use combinations to raise prices, it hinders also those 
who would use it to lower them. Why condemn the 
industry for wearing the muzzle that the laws have 
clapped upon it? 

Whether Senator Calder is using petty politics must 
remain a question. Perhaps his motives are above cavil, 
but he certainly has chosen an excellent time for his 
threats. Just as prices are falling from decreased de- 
mand and increased supply he and Senator Edge have 
started a campaign of threats. No better time could 
be chosen. He is like the youngster who, seeing a tree 
about to come crashing down under the strokes of the 
lumberman, calls on it to fall and turns to his com- 
panions, declaring “See what I did!” Market condi- 
tions are depressing the price of coal and Senator Calder 
by his widespread threats of nationalization seeks to 
credit himself with the results of an economic condition 
with which he had nothing whatever to do. Unfortunately 
the public, always lacking discrimination as far as 
coal is concerned, may believe the Senator. 





Hydraulicking for Coal 


LITTLE hydraulicking has been done in the Dan- 
i \ ville district of Illinois in the uncovering of coal, 
but not much use has been made of the practice 
elsewhere. Where it has been employed only drift and 
surface soil have been sluiced, and nothing has been 
done toward the removal of blasted material. 

Only in small degree has the method of removal by 
water been followed in the iron regions. Hydraulicking 
eems to have been left entirely to those who were 
seeking gold or platinum. It would be well if exper- 
1ents were made to introduce this method of strip- 
ng into the anthracite region, although it might be 

cessary to impound the washed gravel and in places 
‘uice the material through tunnels. 

There is a large amount of drift in the anthracite 
«gion. The first work could be done in this material 

d then, with courage born of experience, something 
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might be attempted upon the stratified materials below. 
Many locations are ill-suited and many not suited in 
any way to the use of hydraulic stripping. Each loca- 
tion must be judged on its merits, but surely in the 
length and breadth of the anthracite region are some 
deposits which hydraulicking might at least assist in 
uncovering. 

Hydraulic stripping is the quintessence of labor 
saving. Two or three men, nozzle in hand, are seen giv- 
ing battle to a mountain. By comparison even the steam 
shovel, yes, even the electric shovel, seem wasteful of 
labor. Only the expense of raising water for this 
purpose stands in the way and even that difficulty is 
not insuperable. It would seem advisable to call in 
hydraulickers of experience, have them look over the 
matter and determine what can best be done and how. 


The Consumer’s Role in Stabilization 


AL is like food, in that a certain minimum is 
always required to maintain life, and further, a 
large quantity is regularly required to operate industry 
and the railroads even when business is dullest. Unlike 
clothes, automobiles and even housing, the country can- 
not postpone coal buying indefinitely, using the old be- 
yond its usual span of usefulness. It is unfortunately 
true, however, that the public is temperamental in its 
buying of coal and either rushes into the market pell 
mell, as this year, or stays out, eating up stock piles, as 
in 1919. Both courses are dangerous—for the 1920 
coal panic was due to the consumers’ refusal to buy in 
order to meet ordinary needs in 1919, coupled of course 
with the miners’ strike of last November and the switch- 
men’s strike of this April. 

Coal is a stranger in the usual and regular market 
reports, where one may find cotton, copper and money 
currently listed, yet coal is one of the commodities in 
which there is trading involving large sums and large 
tonnages. When coal is quoted in the daily press the 
statistics are those of high prices and the comment 
there is far from complimentary to the trade and the 
industry. One may learn from the financial journals 
that copper is going down in price, that stocks are 
large, and that producers are curtailing output. The 
same may be learned of wheat, flour, cotton and many 
other basic commodities, but not of coal. 

Those who feed market statistics to the public have 
yet to take up coal and the public has yet to learn to 
read the signs that could easily be given, for the basic 
data are available—the signs which would tell them to 
buy or not to buy, to add to or detract from stocks. 
Coal is not the only industry that would enjoy a stable 
market, an even progress in production and distribution, 
equitable price at all times; but coal cannot enjoy these 
in any measure until there is more intelligent use of 
marketing statistics. 

The price of soft coal is declining and will continue 
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on the same path for some time. Will the consumer 
take advantage of the market and pile up fuel for next 
January, February and March? Probably not; more 
likely he will run true to form—having outbid his 
neighbor this summer and fall he will use his surplus 
acquired at high price and will forget the coal market 
until his reserves are very low. Then, en masse, he 
will again rush into the market and create another 
price flurry. 

The producer may know full well that the consumer 
is not buying when he should be, but he cannot, as does 
the copper producer, the miller, the textile industry, 
store his product handy against a future but certain 
demand. He must close his mine, as he did for more 
than six months after Nov. 11, 1918, and let his men 
loaf. 

Did consumers of coal, especially the larger ones, 
but study the market statistics on coal as they do on 
other raw materials, they would profit, the country be 
saved such spasms as that of this year’s coal shortage 
and the industry prosper sanely likewise. 





Surmising and Seeing 


HAT Dr. Garfield saw in prospect Frank Dumont 

Smith, of Hutchinson, Kan., has seen in retrospect. 
But, strange to say, what one prophesied and the other 
beheld never happened. Nothing extraordinary about 
that, by the way; those who write about coal pro- 
phetically and retrospectively have a way of seeing facts 
as they are not far more often than as they are. 

Frank Dumont Smith, speaking for Governor Henry 
L. Allen of Kansas at the American Mining Congress, 
said that the Industrial Relations Court was preferable 
to arbitration as usually conducted in wage disputes. 
In such affairs, Mr. Smith said, the employers and em- 
ployees each named an ex-parte representative and the 
Government named a third person supposed to repre- 
sent the people. This third person was an uninformed 
individual, who could not possibly learn enough in the 
short time covered by the investigation to make him a 
capable judge. The representatives of the employers 
and of employees both knew their mind and invariably 
soon came to an agreement to give the employees what 
they wanted and to let the employer pass the cost on to 
the public. Dr. Garfield foreshadowed that same dénowe- 
ment in the bituminous-wage controversy, but it didn’t 
occur, nor did it happen in the anthracite dispute. 

If the truth were known, the employers’ representa- 
tive made up his mind from the first to help the people’s 
representative to see the case as he saw it and to accept 
the decision of the latter if it were at all reasonable. 
The mine workers’ representative, on the other hand, 
went to the board determined to get all that the union 
demanded of him. When he couldn’t get it he made a 
minority report, and the union and the workingmen did 
all they could to have the majority report laid aside 
and the minority report accepted. 

The decision in both cases lay with the people’s repre- 
sentative, the employers’ nominee accepting the decision 
and making it his own. Thus the prognostication of 
Dr. Garfield and the statement of Mr. Smith were both 


wrong. 

The public usually pays the bill. Mr. Smith is right 
about that. It is only right that it should, where prices 
are at the time reasonable and fixed on the past cost of 
production, as were the contract prices of bituminous 
at the time of the soft-coal decision and as were cir- 
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cular prices of anthracite when the hard-coal decision 
was rendered. Spot prices of bituminous coal subse- 
quently went wild, but the increased wage cost was not 
the cause. The prices were the outcome of a demand 
that could not be supplied. The circular prices of 
anthracite, which had been raised to meet the needs of 
the expected retroactive decision, were such as to meet 
the situation without unfairness and were not changed. 

The Industrial Relations Court, as it is termed—it is 
really an administrative board and not a court—is doubt- 
less doing a good work. At least rumor so represents. 
Kansas is quieter than for years. Mining is a more 
peaceful occupation. But it is not necessary for advo- 
cates of the court to misrepresent the facts about arbi- 
tration boards. 





Exit Alex Howat 


UR reformers are determined that all the evils of 

the world are reflections merely of wrongs per- 
formed, that the weeds which grow in the field of labor 
are, one and all, the outcome of seeds energetically sown 
by the sordid hand of capital. As a matter of fact, 
however, much of the disorder exists because there is 
someone whose business it is to creat it. Such a man 
was Alex Howat, district president, in Kansas, of the 
United Mine Workers of America. He was the storm 
center in that state, Oklahoma and Missouri. 

Possibly there may occasionally have been some 
shadow of cause for the disorders in those states, but 
it is generally recognized that the reason why there 
were in Kansas thirty-four coal-mining strikes in some 
thirty months, of which thirty-three were in violation 
of contract, was because of Alex Howat and his per- 
petual troublemaking. He was as a thorn in the side 
of the whole union, of the Kansas operators and of the 
officials of the state in which he lived and plotted. 

At length the Industrial Relations Committee has put 
its hand upon him, and things are quiet. Unfortunately, 
part of his evil work still remains. The industrious 
workers have long ago left the state or the industry, 
convinced that it could not offer any chance to men who 
were willing to work. The men who were left were in 
a large proportion men of that kidney who live to 
“argify” and quarrel. 

Like with like, a mine which has eighty per cent of 
loafers tends always to reach one hundred per cent, 
and the mine with eighty per cent of real workers tends 
to eliminate the twenty per cent of idlers. George 
Wolfe’s estimate, at the American Mining Congress, 
that 85 per cent of the men in a mine are industrious 
and 15 per cent are of a worthless type, confirmed as 
it was by Carl Scholz, is nevertheless true of only some 
mines—the non-union in particular. Certain of the 
more unfortunate mines have suffered from a reversion 
of the percentage numbers. Slowly the industrious and 
intelligent have left for happier climes and steadily) 
those whom no one would have have drifted in—the 
derelicts of society. 

We trust that Kansas has started anew and is abou! 
to regain its industrious mine workers, or seek them in 
the other industries of the state. The principal trouble- 
maker is removed, temporarily at least. Law and order 
may, in his absence, plant their feet firmly once more, 
and those who meanwhile have known peace and learned 
the advantages of steady toil may make Alex Howst 
put on jeans and double himself to work if he tries to 
raise trouble again in the Sunflower State. 
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Methods of Operation Followed at the Largest 
Anthracite Stripping 


A Deposit of 9,000,000 Tons of Coal Was Discovered by Accident—Development 
Has Been Made by Both Stripping and Underground Mining—The Largest Pit 
Will Ultimately Be Somewhat Over a Mile Long and a Quarter of a Mile Wide 


By DEvER C. ASHMEAD 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Mountain coal bed was discovered on the top of 

Locust Mountain, near the city of Shenandoah, 
Pa. In this a small slope was sunk, but practically no 
workings were driven off it, and it was abandoned 
shortly afterward. In 1910 the Girard Estate, as it 
did not have at that time sufficient water in its reser- 
voirs, sunk a borehole in this locality to obtain a further 
supply. Instead of finding water, coal was discovered. 
Another hole was started for water, but again coal was 
found, this time two beds of it. It was then deemed 
advisable to test the deposit and the search for water 
was discontinued. 

As a result, by means of boreholes and test pits the 
Girard Estate proved the value and extent of the coal 
deposit that it had discovered on the top of the moun- 
tain. It was found that about 9,000,000 tons of coal 
was in sight. This estimate was later proved to be a 
trifle too large. In this work the estate employed ten 
section lines, some of which are shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. 


‘eo forty years ago an outcrop of the Buck 


WorK WAS COMMENCED IN THE YEAR 1913 


B. Snyder, Jr., obtained a lease for the property as 
soon as it was offered, and turned it over to the Locust 
Mountain Coal Co., of which he was then the vice 
president and general manager. On March 17, 1913, 
work was commenced upon this coal deposit, but Mr. 
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FIG. 1. IDEALIZED CROSS-SECTION OF PROPERTY 


At 1 which extends inward 3,600 ft. drains the lowest point 
in the Little Buck Mountain bed, the lowest of ail the seams. 
Here, as often happens, the top of the mountain is occupied by a 
ieep syncline. 


Snyder was killed on June 1 of the same year. Develop- 
nent has, however, been continued according to his 
ideas. One interesting fact that might well be noted 
n passing is that when the company opened the prop- 
ty and drained off the water filling the old slope, 
vhich had been driven forty years before, it found that 
he timbering was in as good condition as when first 
placed. 

Locust Mountain rises from the valley to a height 
‘f 500 ft. On its top lies a level plateau about a mile 
‘ide which extends its full length. The cross-sections 

ready referred to revealed that the coal lay in a 
‘ifferent basin from that existing in the Shenandoah 


Valley. Furthermore, it was proved that the bottom 
of the basin in the mountain was above the bottom of 
the valley. This made it possible to drive a tunnel that 
would reach the lowest point in the basin, and so drain 
the whole mine. 


FIVE BEDS AGGREGATING SEVENTY-FIVE FEET 


Five workable beds of coal were found; namely, the 
Mammoth, Skidmore, Seven Foot, Big Buck Mountain 
and Little Buck Mountain. The Mammoth bed in this 
locality is about 42 ft. thick; the Skidmore 10 ft.; the 
Seven Foot about the thickness its name implies; the 
Big Buck Mountain 10 to 12 ft. in thickness and the 
Little Buck Mountain about 6 ft. thick. Fig. 1 shows 
in general the relationship existing between the various 
beds, as well as the mountain and the valley. It also 
shows how the drainage tunnel taps the lower bed. 
This drawing is not to scale but is rather a picture 
intended to give the general “lay of the land.” 

In determining the system of mining to be followed 
in this property a decision had to be reached as to what 
portion of the property could be stripped and what 
portion worked by ordinary underground - mining 
methods. Furthermore, the fact that the lease expires 
in 1928 had to be taken into consideration, as it was, of 
course, desirable to move, if possible, the whole of the 
9,000,000 tons of coal by that time. 

It was comparatively easy to determine that the 
three upper beds in the eastern basin should be stripped 
and that the lower measures should be mined from be- 
low. It also was easy to decide that some of the beds 
in the western basin should be stripped, but a portion of 
this second basin lay in such shape that it was extremely 
difficult to determine which would be the more econom- 
ical, stripping or underground mining. 

Although no stripping has been done on the Little 
Buck Mountain bed, Fig. 2 shows the outcrop of this 
measure. This illustration is presented to show the 
full extent of the coal measure, as it is the lowest coal 
bed in the series. Fig. 3 is a surface map showing the 
extent of the strippings, all of which except Nos. 4, 5 


and 6 are either now being worked or have already been 
finished. 


BIGGEST ANTHRACITE STRIPPING IN WORLD 


The East Basin stripping probably is the largest of 
its kind in the world. If it is not the largest now it 
soon will be. The present excavation is about 4,000 
ft. long and half a mile wide at its widest point. Fig. 
4 gives some idea of the size of this pit. When it is 
considered that what is here shown is only the prelim- 
inary stage it can be realized that ultimately the strip- 
ping will be little short of stupendous. The final strip 
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Locust Mountain Coal Co. 





Land Line between Raven Run Coal Co. and 





pit will be 3,000 ft. longer than it is at present, or 7,000 
ft. in all, and will go to a depth of 250 ft. Yet this 
pit is only a portion of the area that remains to be 
excavated on Locust Mountain. 

Some further conception of the amount of work 
already performed, as well as that yet remaining to be 
done, can be gained from the three sections of the coal 
measures shown in Figs. 5, 6 and 7. These reveal that 
at present a large amount of the Mammoth bed is yet to 
be removed, but they also show that to a large extent 
the cover over this measure has already been stripped. 
Where the overburden has not yet been removed it has 
been blasted loose, and by the time winter sets in a 
large portion, if not all of it, will have been loaded and 
hauled away. 

From Fig. 7 it will be seen that only a comparatively 
small portion of the Seven Foot and Skidmore beds has 
been stripped, leaving a tremendous tonnage still to be 
handled. The 3,000-ft. extension to the eastward be- 
yond the limits of the present pit contains none of the 
Mammoth bed, but only the lower measures. 


WATER WILL EAT OuT PIPE IN THREE DAYS 


Cross-section, Fig. 7, shows a rock tunnel driven 
from the workings in the Big Buck Mountain bed to 
prove the coal in the overlying deposits. At the present 
time this tunnel is exceedingly valuable, as it is used 
to drain the main stripping. Pumps are required in 
this pit only to force the water from local dips to this 
tunnel, through which the water flows into the mine 
workings and thence to the outside. Incidentally this 
method of drainage saves much besides power costs, as 
the water is so acidulous that it will eat out a 2-in. pipe 
line in three days. 

It will be noted in the illustrations that many other 
strippings exist besides that constituting the main pit, 
but as these have nothing to do with the big operation, 
no consideration will be given them here; instead they 
will be discussed in a later article which will deal with 
the underground mining, of which they really form a 
part. 

On the southern side of the pit the beds are much 
more steeply inclined than they are along the northern 
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Many Strippings and Underground 
Workings 


Of these the East Basin stripping is the largest. 
Strippings Nos. 5, 6 and 7 were described in article 
which appeared in the issue of Nov. 18. 











border; in fact on the southern side they are almost 
vertical, as may be seen in Fig. 8. This illustration 
gives a good idea of the present depth of the excavation 
on this side of the stripping. The vertical or almost 
vertical rocks here shown are the foot wall of the Seven 
Foot bed. The man standing at the base of the “cliff” 
is Mr. Brown, superintendent of the stripping oper- 
ations, and from his relative size can be obtained a 
graphic idea of the height of the cliff. Approximately 
in the middle of the picture it will be noted that some 
of the coal has been left. This was done because of a 
local weakness in the foot wall. On the return trip of 
the shovel this coal will be removed. 


GUARD SHOVEL MEN BY KEEPING THEM FROM BANK 


Formerly the shovel traveled from west to east. This 
procedure, however, placed the shovel runner and dipper 
man on the side of the machine near the almost vertical 
foot wall and introduced an element of danger, for, in 
case of a fall of rock from the cliff, these men were 
likely to be injured or killed. Accordingly, in order to 
protect them the shovel will hereafter travel from east 
to west. This will place the men on the side away 
from the foot wall, where they will be protected by 
the shovel itself in case an accident of this kind should 
occur. 

At one point a 70-ton Bucyrus shovel is now loading 
coal from the Mammoth bed into mine cars. In this 
operation a locomotive can handle a trip of ten loaded 
cars from the pit. These cars are of 5-cu. yd. capacity 
and may be so loaded as to hold about five tons of coal. 

Another type of shovel employed in this operation is 
a 85-B Bucyrus caterpillar electric machine. This 
shovel is exceedingly valuable in this kind of work, fer 
it can go almost anywhere and travel with fair rapidit’. 
In three days one of these shovels was moved from tie 
Seven Foot and Skidmore stripping, shown in Fig. >, 
to its present position almost at the extremity of te 
large strip pit. This machine is at present working ©" 
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the rock intervening between the Mammoth and Skid- 
more beds. 

Fig. 11 shows an interesting operation wherein a 
piece of underground machinery is being employed on 
the surface. After a steam or an electric shovel has 
loaded all the coal it can reach it naturally leaves be- 
hind it an appreciable amount of broken material that 
it cannot pick up. Unless some method is provided for 
reclaiming this coal it will be wasted. In this instance 
a scraper has been employed for gathering up this 
coal, and Fig. 11 shows this machine in operation. A 
steel pin or post bearing a snatch block is set up, and 
the rope attached to the scraper is passed through the 
sheave and thence to the hoisting engine. This acts 
as a tail rope, while the main rope attached to the bail 
of the scraper is led direct to the hoist. By means of 
this outfit it is possible to clean all the coal from the 
rock bottom. 

The coal gathered by this scraper is dragged to a 
point near the hoisting engine and left in a pile, so that 
the shovel upon its next trip will be able to pick it up 
ard load it into mine cars. To the right of the illus- 
tration may be seen how thoroughly the scraper cleans 


in conjunction, the interval between them being small. 
This illustration also shows the method of approach to 
the pit. Two trains of empties may be seen coming 
down the incline. 

Where the cover is not heavy a dragline excavator is 
employed for the removal of the surface soil, which in 
this region consists mostly of glacial drift. No further 
mention will be here made of this excavator or its 
work, as this will be discussed in another article cov- 
ering the underground-mining methods. 

In addition to the main stripping a number of 
smaller pits are being excavated. Referring to Fig. 
3, it will be noted that the strippings Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
Mammoth have been completed. As the Skidmore and 
Seven Foot beds are too deep at this point to warrant 
stripping, their contents were recovered by under- 
ground mining. 

On the map a number of strip pits will be noted, and 
many are marked Buck Mountain strippings. As these 
relate entirely to the underground workings, they will 
not be taken into account here, but will be dealt with in 
a future article. 


Most OF OVERBURDEN REMOVED IN SUMMER 


As many of the shovels and other pieces of machinery 
employed in this operation are actuated electrically, the 
company has placed power lines around the different 
pits, so that they can be readily reached by cables. 
Several of the illustrations in this article show these 
lines close to the upper rim of the pit. 

The work has been so planned that a large part of 
the removal of the overburden is done during the 
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summer months. In the winter the frost on Locust 
Mountain penetrates several feet below the surface. 
Last winter the ground in this pit froze to a depth of 
as much as 8 ft. Such frozen ground is as hard as 
rock and has to be blasted. On the other hand, the 
coal must be shot regardless of the season, so that it 
may be mined almost as cheaply in winter as in summer. 

In order to carry on this work eight shovels are em- 
ployed; three are No. 18-B Bucyrus machines, operated 
by steam and fitted with buckets of { cu.yd. capacity, 
and two are 35-B Bucyrus electric shovels. All these 
machines are of the caterpillar type. Two 70-C Bucy- 
rus shovels of the railroad type, operated by steam, also 
are employed. In addition to these shovels there is the 
175-B dragline excavator already mentioned. This is 
supplied with a 125-ft. boom and is operated electrically. 
It handles a 34 cu.yd. bucket. 

Thirteen miles of track is necessary to reach all parts 
of operation, and nineteen 20-ton locomotives are re- 
quired to handle the rock and coal. For coal removal 
115 mine cars of 5-cu.yd. capacity are employed. For 
transporting overburden twenty 8-cu.yd. Kribaw dump 
cars, fifteen 4-cu.yd. Western Wheeled Scraper cars and 
forty Koppel cars of the side-dump type are in use. 
Two Cyclone well drills, one operated by gasoline and 
one electrically, are employed as well as one Ingersoll- 
Rand wagon-type blast-hole drill, and seven Ingersoll- 
Rand tripod drills. About 250 men are employed. 

Excellent shops are located near the stripping, where 
exerything, except castings, necessary for the repair 
and upkeep of shovels, locomotives and cars is made. 
These shops even build the booms, dipper handles and 
buckets for the shovels, as well as the boilers for the 
locomotives, and in addition make all other necessary 
repairs. 


ABOUT HALF THE COAL TO COME FROM OPEN PIT 


Some figures showing the work performed and that 
yet remaining to be done may be of value in forming 
a conception of the magnitude of this undertaking. The 
original estimate of the amount of coal in the basin, as 
has been already stated, was 9,000,000 tons. About 
one-half of this will be recovered by stripping and the 
other half by underground mining. At the present 
time 815,707 tons of coal have been taken from the 
large strip pit, and to obtain this tonnage 3,020,364 
cu.yd. of rock have been hauled away. To recover the 
remainder of the coal in this pit it will be necessary to 
remove 1,065,645 cu.yd. of rock. 

Thus far from the Seven Foot and Skidmore strip- 
pings 63,454 tons of coal have been recovered, and 
after the removal of 276,553 cu.yd. of rock 39,046 cu.yd. 
of overburden still remains to be stripped. The West 
Mammoth basins Nos. 1, 2 and 3, as shown in Fig. 3, 
have been entirely stripped, 406,000 cu.yd. of surface 
being removed and 452,921 tons of coal obtained. An- 
other stripping, known as the Buck Mountain pit, so far 
not mentioned in this article, but to be taken up in a 
later one, is located near the western edge of the prop- 
erty. From this 250,000 cu.yd. have thus far been re- 
moved and 62,781 tons of coal have been obtained. In 
this pit 1,173,314 cu.yd. of rock have yet to be removed. 

Nothing as yet has been done on stripping Nos. 4 and 
5 shown on the map in Fig. 3. No. 4 stripping will 
produce 60,382 tons of coal and will require the removal 
of 261,759 cu.yd. of rock and surface drift. Stripping 
No. 5, on the other hand, will produce 86,688 tons of 
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coal and require the removal of 257,397 cu.yd. of rock 
and surface material. 

In order to present these figures in a somewhat more 
concise fashion Table I has been prepared. This shows 
some rather interesting facts. Furthermore, if it is 
assumed that 4,000,000 tons of coal were available for 
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FIGS. 3, 4 AND 5. CROSS-SECTIONS OF EAST BASIN 

Fortune seems to have put the big seams near the surface as if 
to make stripping easy. Unfortunately, the biggest of all strippers, 
bigger by far than the Locust Mountain Coal Co., has been at 
work for millions of years hydraulicking and by glacier removing 
all the beds, especially those that, like the Mammoth, were near 
the top of the series. 








stripping, this table shows that 2,600,000 tons yet 
remain, all of which must be procured before the 
expiration of the lease in 1928. 








TABLE I. AMOUNT OF WORK DONE AND TO BE DONE 
Rock Removed, Rock Remaining, Coal Recovered, 
Cu.Yd Cu.Yd. 











Name of Stripping u. Yd. u. Tons 
| eee . 3,020,364 1,065,645 815,707 
Seven Foot and Skidmore . 276,553 39,047 63,454 
Buck Mountain Basin..... .. 250,950 1,173,314 62,781 
West Mammoth.......... Sl es 452,921 

3,953,867 2,278,006 1,394,863 
Stripping No. 4...... pK! E>. 261,759 
Stripping No. 5.. : 257,397 
GE BR Ae OP ey ER Oe ctr ee 2,797,162 








It is estimated that 553,000 tons of anthracite are 
recoverable from all the several deposits outside of the 
Seven Foot and East Basin, so that if the output of 
the strippings is to equal 4,000,000 tons, 2,000,000 tons 
of coal still have to be removed from the large East 
Basin. 

At the present time this coal is being produced «at 
the rate of a little less than 500 mine cars a day, and 
as each car of coal as normally loaded contains slightly 
less than four tons, the rate of removal approaches 
1,800 tons a day. On a single day, when I was preset 
at the plant of the Locust Mountain Coal Co., 500 mine 
cars were loaded. This broke the record. 
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How to Test the Fitness of Coals for Catking 


To Determine the Suitability of a Coal for Coking Purposes It Is 
Necessary to Examine and Test It Thoroughly, Preferably at the 
Mine—For Such Testing a Hand-Operated Jig Is Almost Invaluable 


By G. H. ELMORE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


coke such as would be suitable for use in modern 
blast furnaces may be stated, without reference 
to the order of their importance, as low ash, low 
sulphur and suitable structure. 
In determining what are the possibilities of obtaining 
any of the three items 


[es prime requisites of a good metallurgical 


The economic importance of obtaining low-ash os 
for a biast furnace is revealed by the fact that under 
pre-war conditions, when the cost of raw materials at 
the large pig-iron-producing centers maintained a 
definite average relation, each unit of ash in the coke 
added approximately 20c. per ton to the cost of the pig. 

This increase in cost is 





mentioned complete _reli- 


due to four causes: (1) 





ance cannot be placed on 
a mere chemical analysis ] 
or on a visual examina- 
tion of the coal. This is 
because both ash and sul- 
phur are associated in 
coal with the volatile 
matter and fixed carbon 
in such an_ unlimited 
variety of ways that it is 
practically impossible to 
lay down definite invari- 


to attempt it. 





Experience is showing, that not only are there 
limits to the percentage of slate and sulphur 
that can be removed from coal but that with 
some coals the beneficiation that can be 
obtained is so small that it is not profitable coke is required, each 
Furthermore, where coal is 
needed for special purposes three products 
should be obtained from the washery: select 
coal, middlings and refuse. The second product 
should be used for boiler or other purposes. 


More limestone is re- 
quired to flux the in- 
creased ash in the coke, 
with a consequent in- 
crease of slag. (2) More 


unit of ash decreasing 
the heat value of the fuel. 
(3 Increased labor is 
necessary for handling 
limestone, coke and slag. 
(4) Decreased daily out- 








able rules. Sn aeingnineeeslaein da ee 








put of the furnace will 





It is the purpose of this 
article to outline and define the procedure to be followed 
for accurately determining the adaptability of any given 
coal to the production of metallurgical coke, and to 
follow the discussion with an explanation of some simple 
methods by which the investigation may be pursued and 
the results confirmed. 


ASH Is PRESENT IN Four DISTINCT FORMS 


Percentage of ash in any raw coal is not indicative 
of its coking possibilities. The problem does not lie 
in the quantity of ash contained, but rather in the 
manner of its association in and with the coal. Gen- 
erally speaking, ash may be present in four forms: 

(1) As well-defined pieces or particles of rock, slate 
or fireclay, each with relatively high specific gravity 
and breaking free from the good coal when put through 
a suitable crusher. 

(2) As “rash” and “mother of coal,” usually high 
in ash and of relatively low specific gravity. 

(3) In such fine mechanical combinations in the 
high-ash coal or “bone,” that separation is impossible. 
The specific gravity may lie anywhere between that of 
the good coal and that of the slate. 

(4) As non-combustible matter in the good coal. 

By “good” coal is meant that portion of the product 
of a mine which remains after rock, slate, fire clay, rash 
and bone have been removed by the best-known means 
of separation. If this good coal runs low enough in 
ash to make good coke, this portion of the problem has 
been solved. 

The quantity of ash present in those forms having 
high specific gravity, whether its amount be 10 per cent 
or 30 per cent, will not affect the resultant good coal. 
In such cases difficulties in producing a low-ash washed 
coal lie wholly in the bone or rash, where the specific 
gravities come close to that of the good coal. 


result, the high-ash coke 
permitting less ore to be charged. 

Much of the coke used in blast furnaces runs above 
10 per cent of ash. If by proper preparation this 
can be reduced to 7 per cent, the saving for a modern 
blast furnace, yielding above 500 tons of pig iron per 
day, easily can be estimated—bearing in mind that at 
this writing (1919-20) pre-war figures are about 
doubled. 


INVESTIGATIONS REVEAL FACTS ABOUT SULPHUR 


Not until recently have the investigations made by 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines,’ the University of Illinois 
and other experimenters produced evidence that seems 
conclusive concerning the origin of sulphur in coal. 
Briefly stated, these are: 

(1) All sulphur found in coal either now is or 
originally was deposited in organic form, the exact 
chemical nature of which is not known except that it 
was extremely complex. The sulphur had its origin in 
the plants from which the coal bed was formed, and 
the amount. present is easily accounted for when the 
sulphur content of many known plants and the great 
quantity of vegetation laid down per unit of thickness 
of any coal deposit is considered. 

(2) A portion of the sulphur found in coal is still 
organic. The remainder is largely in combination as 
pyrites of iron and sulphate of lime, the prime agent 
in this transformation from organic to mineral com- 
bination being certain bacteria. 

(3) Appreciable quantities of iron pyrite may be 
present in the form of microscopic crystals. 





‘Some Factors That Affect the Washability of Coal,” by Thos 
Fraser and H. F. Yancey; ‘ ig in Which Sulphur Occurs i! 
Coal,” by A. R. Powell and S. Parr; “Sulphur in Coal. Geologi 
eal Aspects,” by G. H. Ashley ; vA Occurrence and Origin of Finel 
Disseminated Sulphur Compounds in Coal,” by Reinhardt i 
on; a ‘Mechanical Separation of Sulphur from Coal,’ by J. 
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It is evident th at no mechanical means can remove 
such sulphur in ocd as meh in organic combina- 
tion or that exists in such fine particles as to be micro- 
scopic. Coal-washing plants are ineffective for this 
purpose. Only non-microscopic or the coarser iron 
pyrite is removable by washing. 

It is well known that, when crushed, pyrite breaks 
to cubical form. A portion of these cubes may easily 
be as fine as flour, these being known to those engaged 
in coal washing as “flowers of sulphur.” Sometimes 
the sulphur crystallizes in the laminations of the bed 
in small, thin disks. The practical difficulties encoun- 
tered in removing these “flowers” and “disks” are great, 
particularly when large tonnages must be treated. How- 
ever, these obstacles have to a great extent been over- 
come. There is no difficulty whatever with the granular 
and larger portions. 


COKE MUsT BE CELLULAR, HARD AND STRONG 


A coke of good structure must be of such cellular 
formation as to be rapidly combustible in the blast 
furnace, also of the proper hardness and strength to 
withstand the weight of the furnace burden. Formerly 
it was held by many operators of furnaces that coke 
carrying less than 10 per cent of ash could not meet 
these requirements. This is now known to be an error, 
as constituents other than ash determine the hardness 
and strength of this fuel. It also is clearly established 
that pieces of ash in the form of rock or slate charged 
to the oven will in the resultant coke form centers 
from which fractures radiate. These detract from the 
strength of the coke, cause increased breakage in han- 
dling and add materially to the quantity of breeze 
formed. This emphasizes the necessity for charging 
ovens only with good coal. 


How COALS FOR COKE SHOULD BE FIRST TESTED 


Examination of a coal with reference to its avail- 
ability for coking purposes must begin at the mine. 
An accurate sample of the coal must be taken and 
the examination directed by an engineer of experience, 
with a clear understanding of the elements entering into 
the problem. It is well known that both the ash and 
sulphur may vary greatly in different portions of the 
bed and in different locations in the mine. Conse- 
quently several samples should be taken. If the mine 
is not sufficiently developed, samples should be taken 
from numerous borings over the entire tract. Each of 
these samples should undergo a series of float-and-sink 
tests followed by assays. These investigations should 
determine: 

(1) The highest specific gravity allowable for the 
goed coal. This usually lies between 1.35 and 1.40, 
although it may vary from 1.25 to 1.45 for some coking 
coals. 

(2) The highest specific gravity allowable for the 
secondary or bone coal. This usually will be no higher 
han 1.55. 

(3) The degree of fineness to which the sample must 
crushed in order to properly free the impurities 
rom the good coal, keeping in mind the economics 
nvolved. In most cases it has been found that crushing 
oll the coal to pass a ?-in. round hole will be ample. 
fowever, the accurate determination of this point is 
\ital, and no general rule can be laid down. 

(4) The proportionate tonnage of good coal, second- 
«ry coal and refuse in each size of each sample. 
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(5) The assays both of the raw coal and of each 
product obtained from every size of every sample tested. 


THEN FOLLOW JIG OR CONCENTRATOR TESTS 


With these results in hand and properly arranged, 
a fairly accurate idea may be obtained as to the 
impurities that can be eliminated, as well as how fine 
the coal should be crushed. These results should be 
confirmed by treating a much larger sample either on a 
hand jig of the type used in the Missouri, Kansas and 
Oklahoma zinc fields, or a full-sized coal-washing jig, 
or, if the coal must be crushed extremely fine, on a 
suitable washing table. If possible, these larger tests 
should be conducted at the mine by one thoroughly 
familiar with the art. 

It is important that these trials be conducted at the 
mine, for nowhere else can a sufficient supply of raw 
coal be readily obtained such as will permit experi- 
ments and investigations to be conducted until the prob- 
lem in all its phases has been solved. If the proposed 
investment is large, careful preliminary investigation 
is imperative, and in that event the owner of the prop- 
erty, through his selected engineers, should carefully 
test the merits of the various means of coal washing 
to be found in use in the many coal fields of this country. 
He should then proceed to erect at the mine a full- 
sized machine with the necessary crushing equipment, 
feed bin and feeder, to operate on a thoroughly com- 
mercial scale. This will give positive information on 
a vital point involved in the building of a full-sized 
unit and the flow sheet that should be followed. 


TESTING PLANT SHOULD PRODUCE FAIR TONNAGE 


The output of an experimental plant of this kind 
should be from forty to sixty tons of washed coal per 
hour. This affords ample tonnage for coking tests on 
a large scale. Regular blast-furnace runs with this 
coke may then be made and confirmed as many times 
as may be desired. If such a test proves a failure, 
another machine may be substituted and the test re- 
peated. 

The main detail to be noted is this: If the results 
obtained by a testing plant of the character outlined 
are satisfactory, and if the same machines are used 
in the construction of the contemplated plant, it can be 
built with confidence, and when put in commission the 
disappointments that have attended many operations of 
this kind will be averted. 

The importance of good engineering in all other 
departments of the washery should not be overlooked. 
The crushing, elevating, conveying, transmission and 
power applications are each vital elements in a success- 
ful plant, the crushing problem sometimes being quite 
difficult. After all is said, however, it is the washing 
machines alone that make the separation of the impur- 
ities from the good coal, and they are, therefore, the 
real heart of a coal-washing plant. 


Four WAYS OF DISPOSING OF MIDDLE PRODUCT 


Reference has been made to the intermediate, or 
secondary, high-ash coal that is found in most mines. 
This material may be disposed of in four ways, which 
one of the four is adopted being a matter of great 
importance: 

(1) The separation may be made in such a manner 
that the high-ash, or intermediate, coal will go with’ 
the good coal. This increases the ash, and usually the 
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sulphur, in the resultant coke, and should not be con- 
sidered except under compelling conditions. 

(2) It may be thrown out with the refuse. This 
means a waste of real fuel value, and the time will come 
when such a procedure will be prohibited by Federal 
law, for in the last analysis it is nothing short of a 
crime. 

(3) The separations may be so made in the washing 
plant that the lighter, or low-ash, “bone” will go with 
the good coal, and the heavy—high-ash—portion with 
the refuse. This is a compromise between the two 
evils, and is not a satisfactory solution. However, 
there may be times when it is justified. 

(4) A three-part separation may be made in the 
washing plant. The three products consist of good coal, 
intermediate coal and refuse. This corresponds to the 
practice of making concentrates, middlings and tail- 
ings, prevalent in the concentration of metalliferous 
ores, and it is the only logical and economical procedure. 


EVEN TABLES WILL REJECT SOME COMBUSTIBLE 


Ore middlings are always reground, then passed over 
some type of fine concentrator, which separates them 
into concentrates and final tailings. This can be done 
with the intermediate coal. 

Several makes of coal-washing tables that perform 
this service satisfactorily are now on the market, but 
the refuse from these tables when treating bone will 
still contain a large amount of combustible matter. 
In a large operation total rejection of this material 
would mean a great waste of heat value. 

The one economical and correct method of disposing 
of the intermediate coal is to burn it as fuel, either 
under boilers or in gas producers. Lack of a market, 
difficulty in hauling or small boiler capacity may some- 
times preclude this disposition, but careful calculation 
should be made before any other manner of utilizing 
the intermediate coal is adopted. This is particularly 
true in designing new operations or in remodeling older 
ones. When the whole plant is co-ordinated, from the 
mine face to the finished steel, a place can be found 
wherein to use this intermediate product and utilize 
its fuel value. 

It is free-burning, as it contains only a small amount 
of fines and no dust. This is because it is harder than 
the good coal and consequently does not break into fine 
pieces. All evident pyrite has been removed and so it 
works well on grates, particularly in modern stokers of 
the traveling-grate type. It may vary in ash all the 
way from 12 to 25 per cent, but is practically free 
from pieces of rock or slate. 

A bulletin by the writer, “The Preparation of Coal 
for Coking,” describes the method of successfully and 
automatically accomplishing the three-part separation. 
Proper treatment of the intermediate product is of 
real importance. The two prime factors are the con- 
servation of the fuel values in the mined coal, and 
the present high cost of all fuel, a condition that prob- 
ably will be permanent. 


SIMPLE HAND JIG FOR COAL-WASHING TESTS 


Reference has been made to the type of hand jig 
used for separating certain metalliferous ores from the 
gangue with which they are associated and which I 
have found to be useful in determining the characteris- 
tics of any coal, as they affect jigging. 

This equipment in its very nature is, of course, rather 
crude, and yet when operated by a competent man the 
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results obtained approach closely the best that can be 
attained by a full-size automatically-controlled jig. 
Such machines are, therefore, to be recommended for 
making such investigations as have been hereinbefore 
discussed, when other and more accurate means are 
not available. 

The complete jig can be built at any mining opera- 
tion for a cost not to exceed $60. All the ironwork 
except the sieve bottom easily can be produced by the 
blacksmith on the job, while this remaining element 
can be obtained from any concern making perforated 
metal. 

Referring to Fig. 1, the jig consists of a tank (1) 
constructed of matched flooring, with standards (3) 
at each side. In the top of these standards rocks the 
jig-pole mechanism (2), at one end of which is sus- 
pended the jigging sieve frame (5) by the adjustable 
arms (4). At the other end of this pole is the handle 
which is grasped by the operator and held high over 
his head, with his arms as nearly vertical as they can 
be worked. This man, standing on his toes and poised 
on a springboard, with knees slightly bent forward and 
with elbows unbent, by the muscles of his feet and 
limbs produces an upward and downward motion of the 
jig pole at the rate of about 120 strokes a minute. 


METHOD OF OPERATING THE HAND JIG 


The tank is first filled with water to a height suffi- 
cient to submerge entirely the jigging sieve and frame 
when the pole is held over the operator’s head. It 
is then filled to within about 2 in. of the top of the 
sieve frame with raw coal of the size that is to be 
treated. The jigging operation is conducted for u 
period of approximately two minutes. 

By rolling up one edge of a small piece of sheet 
steel, as shuwn at A, a scraper that can be grasped by 
both hands is made. The top portion of the coal as it 
lies in the jigging sieve frame is evenly scraped to one 
end, where it is removed by a flat shovel, care being 
taken not to dig into the bed any deeper than the level 
to which the bed has been scraped. 

More coal is then added, the jigging operation re- 
peated and the good coal removed as before. A layer 
of clean slate, or refuse, will begin to accumulate on 
the perforated sieve bottom, while above it a layer 
of intermediate high-ash, heavy coal will accumulate. 
None of the slate should be removed until a layer at 
least 4 in. thick has been formed. By this time there 
will usually be a layer, from 2 to 3 in. thick, of inter- 
mediate product, or bone, above which will appear the 
good coal. 


WILL KNow GOOD COAL, INTERMEDIATE AND WASTE 


In order to make a thorough separation between the 
good coal, the intermediate coal and the refuse, the 
operator who uses the scraper must cultivate an ability 
to judge by visual examination what constitutes these 
three preparations. There is no difficulty whatever in 
instantly recognizing the refuse or slate, and it will 
take only a short time to quickly see the difference 
between the good and the intermediate coal. 

When the good coal has been removed, the operator 
should then use his scraper at one of the sieves, goin: 
down as far as it is safe to go without disturbing the 
refuse, and remove a shovelful or two of the interm¢ 
diate coal, taking off only a comparatively small amoun' 
at each scraping, or perhaps removing the interm«- 
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diate coal only every second or third time the good 
coal is withdrawn. When the pure refuse is to be re- 
moved, the intermediate coal should be scraped from 
the top and the shovel should be thrust into the refuse 
and part of it withdrawn. This should be repeated as 
often as it is necessary to keep the refuse from accumu- 
lating to a depth of more than 
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stratifying effect is present; if the bed is hard and 
leathery, he will know it is not present. Such a condi- 
tion indicates that the stroke should be made a little 
longer so as to increase the jigging action. Should 
the coal be moving too violently around his fingers and 
wrist, he will know the stroke is too long. The proper 
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4 in. or thereabout. 

The size of the perforations 
in the sieve bottom will de- 
pend somewhat on the prob- 
lem in hand. If the coal con- 
tains the fines that come from 
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grinding, the perforations in 
the sieve should not be larger 
than *s in. If it has all gone 
through a #?-in. round hole, 
they should not be larger than 
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be in good stiff metal, not 
lighter than No. 8 steel. If, 
when the jig is operated, the 
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sieve bottom has a spring ef- [> _._ ## 
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fect, the whole process will be 
upset and the stratification 
will be unsatisfactory. The 
sieve bottom must be absolute- 
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It is advisable to have two 
































men operate this machine— 





one to handle the pole and the 








other to scrape the bed and to 









































fill and discharge the jigging 
sieve. The latter man will 
quickly become competent to 
determine whether the pole is 
given the proper stroke, and 
he should collaborate with the 
pole operator to get the best gratifying effect. This is 
determined by holding the hand, with fingers extended, 
immersed in the coal as it is jigged in the sieve. 

If the action around the fingers and wrist is light and 
loose, without being violent, he will know the proper 


bed for good coal. 











- RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS MADE AT 
TENNESSEE MINE WITH TEST JIG 














Volatile 
and : 
Combustible Fixed ‘ 
Coal from No, 2 Entry Ash Carbon Carbon Sulphur Moisture 

Natural coal..... . 26:05 27:72 46.08 0.58 1.49 
Washed coal..... . 12.70 31.45 55.70 0.50 2.70 
Intermediate coal. 18.81 29.02 51.02 0.54 5.26 
GMS cake. Jeies seers Vs <slek 59.32 17.25 23.28 0.58 213 

Coke from No. 2 Entry Coal 
Washed coal......... .. 14.38 2.22 83.25 0.54 5.26 
Intermediate coal............. 32.96 2.15 64.74 0.60 5.35 

Coal from No. 8 Entry 
Natural coal.... . ie 25538 26.68 47.71 0.58 2.90 
Washed coal...... a. ae 30.98 57.98 0.50 4.94 
Intermediate coal. .. 20.68 27.10 52.07 0.78 5.20 
HRN ak 5 ira ke cl Pid. 2.2085 ; 56:92 19.75 23.18 0.63 2.24 

Coke from No. 8 Entry Coal ‘ 
Washed coal....... 14.11 1.82 83.92 48 3.70 
Intermediate coal............. 32.68 1.90 65.27 0.78 4.60 

Coal from No. 9 Entry 
Natural coal..... Pee oe eee 30.48 56. 46 0.47 Pek 
Washed coal...... aes 31.95 58.24 0.47 3.57 
Intermediate coal. . io. 12-88 30.85 56.32 0.52 5.48 
it A eg ‘. see 21.14 25.67 0.38 3.09 

Coke from No. 9 Ent. 
Washed: coal .05 6823 11.28 1.62 86.95 0.50 8:55 
Intermediate coal..... 14.35 1.60 83.90 0.48 4.84 


Waste GO01, «is vice cis ves ev cae 32.06 58.76 0.48 2.60 
Intermediate coal........ vet BO 27.70 51.47 0.52 2.98 
Coke from Mixture of ’ val Parts by Weight of No. 2, 8 and 9 Entry Coals 
Washed coal......... ae A 1.62 82.95 0.50 4.61 
Intermediate coal.......... eS - 1.43 75.60 0.56 
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HAND JIG FOR DISCOVERING HOW MUCH WASHING MAY BENEFIT COAL 


A rough and ready homemade machine that two men can operate, one 
end of the pole and the other filling and discharging the jigging sieve and scraping the 


working the 


jigging action will not be obtained until a suitably 
heavy bed of refuse has accumulated on the sieve. 

I have gone thus into detail in describing the operation 
of the jig in order that anyone who wishs to try it may 
perform the work in such a manner as to assure success. 

As indicating what can be done in this regard the 
following table shows the results that were obtained 
in an apparatus of this kind at a large operation in 
eastern Tennessee. This mine is extracting coal from 
several beds wherd the quality varies greatly, and an 
effort was made to determine what kind of coal could be 
obtained by jigging the product from these various 
places, and what would be the result if certain of the 
coals were mixed in the coking operation. 


-MEN SOON BECOME FAMILIAR WITH PROCESS 


_ I was present when only one of these tests was 
made. The men about the mine quickly became familiar 
with the process and succeeding runs were performed 
without further instructions. 

The table is in the preceding column. 

It should be noted that after the bed of good, clean 
slate and refuse has accumulated on the jigging sieve 
little, if any material, excepting fine refuse will go 
through the perforations of the sieve and into the tank 
underneath. What does pass through the sieve may be 
removed from time to time with long-handled shovels 
either by tilting the sieve backward and holding it there 
or by reaching in from the rear of the tank. 
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In jigging a material as light as coal difficulty is 
sometimes experienced when using this kind of appa- 
ratus in making the frame of the jig sieve have a truly 
vertical motion at each stroke. This must be main- 
tained. Proper stratification will not take place if the 
sieve oscillates horizontally, and in order to insure 
only vertical movement guides should be nailed on the 
side of the tank between which the sieve frame may 
travel up and down. 

Attention is called to the column in the above table 
showing the sulphur content. This strikingly illus- 
trates some of the points previously raised in this 
discussion. The sulphur in the raw coal from all three 
entries is practically the same. 

When this coal is separated into its three grades— 
washed coal, intermediate product and refuse—it will be 
noted that the sulphur in each of these portions is 
practically the same as in the raw coal. This is, indeed, 
an unusual condition and simply means that the sul- 
phur in the raw coal is uniformly distributed through- 
out the entire bed and through all the material in the 
seam in such form that it is not affected in any way 
by mechanical separation. This signifies that it exists 
as an organic compound or as microscopic crystals of 
iron pyrites, or both. 





Colonel Leckie, Well-Known Coal Operator 
Of Southern West Virginia, Dies 


OLONEL WILLIAM LECKIE, one of the pioneer coal 
operators of southern West Virginia, died Tuesday, 
Nov. 16, at his home in Bluefield, W. Va., after a brief ill- 
ness. News of his death came as a distinct shock to Colonel 
Leckie’s many friends and acquaintances. 
Funeral services were held at Bluefield Thursday 
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afternoon Nov. 18, in the Bluefield Presbyterian church, the 
Masonic lodge of that city being in charge. 

Colonel Leckie is survived by his wife, three sons and two 
daughters. His sons are Andrew F. Leckie, of Welch; 
W. S. Leckie, of Afiex, and Douglas E. Leckie, of Hunting- 
ton. His daughters are Mrs. S. J. Kell, of Welch, and Mrs. 
M. B. Moore, of Huntington. 

Although a prominent figure throughout Southern West 
Virginia for many years, Colonel Leckie became more 
widely known through his purchase of the Maynard prop- 
erty opposite Williamson and the development of Leckie- 
ville and Aflex. 


Was A MAN OF VARIED INTERESTS 


While Colonel Leckie was largely interested in other 
lines his great success was made in the coal business, and 
his career, which was one of the most distnguished in the 
section, really began with the formation of the West Vir- 
ginia Pocahontas Coal Co., which he organized in 1907. 
From that time until his death he was active in the organ- 
ization of companies and the development of coal prop- 
erties. 

Colonel Leckie was president and general manager of the 
Leckie Fire Creek Coal Co. Leckie Gollieries Co., Pond 
Creek Coal and Land Co., Leckie Smokeless Coal Co., 
Douglas Coal Co., Panther Coai Co., West Virginia Poca- 
hontas Coal Co. and Leckie Coal Co., the latter a selling 
agency with offices at Columbus and Norfolk. Im all of 
these companies he held a controlling interest. He also 
was president of the First National Bank of Anawalt, the 
Bluefield National Bank, the Leckie Realty Co., and was a 
director in the First National Bank of Welch. 

On Oct. 4 he celebrated his sixty-third birthday. He 
began life as a coal miner in Scotland, where he worked in 
the same colliery with Harry Lauder, whose stage career 
he watched with keen interest. When a very young man he 
came to America and went to work in the hard-coal regions 
of Pennsylvania, living at Shenandoah. He became mine 
superintendent in the anthracite fields, and afterward went 
to Pocahontas as superintendent of the Consolidated plant 
at that place. He probably had as wide an accquaintance 
as any man in the coal business and was popular and high- 
ly esteemed by all who knew him. 





To Educate Public in Southwest on Miners’ 
Position on High Coal Prices 


NOAL miners of district 21, United Mine Workers of 
America, which includes Oklahoma, Texas and Ar- 
kansas, at a recent special meeting in Muskogee, Okla., 
voted to inaugurate a campaign of education to acquaint 
the general public with the real position of the miner 
with reference to the high price of coal, and also took 
steps for the erection of a permanent headquarters build- 
ing at some point to be selected by a referendum vote of 
all the locals in the district. 

The special meeting was called to adjust differences be- 
tween the miners and operators and, if possible, to avert 
threatened “vacation” strikes. After adopting resolutions 
recommending that district officials of the United Mine 
Workers continue their efforts to adjust any inequalities 
in wage disagreements by mutual agreement without ces- 
sation of work, the meeting also voted to inaugurate an 
educational campaign at once in order that the general 
public might be informed that the coal miner is not the 
beneficiary of the high prices that prevail in the coal in- 
dustry. The resolution directed union officials to make in- 
vestigation of what it costs the operator to produce a ton 
of coal in the various fields of the district, such costs to 
include wages paid the miner, transportation costs, insur- 
ance‘ and all other expense items encountered up to and 
including the loading of the coal on the railroad cars out- 
side the mines. 

The convention voted to continue in office Edward Cun- 
ningham, of Bridgeport, Texas; Edward Grandon, of Hunt 
ington, Ark., and John Casey, of Dewar, Okla., as a com 
mittee to investigate co-operative store enterprises an 
report to the next convention. 
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Uses Twin-Bulb Cap Lights with 
Hard-Rubber Battery Case 


One Bulb Used at a Time—When One Js Extinguished 
the Other Is Switched On and Work Continued— 
Rubber Is Not Rusted by Perspiration 


S THE amount of light furnished men when work- 
ing is an extremely important factor the Kingston 
Coal Co., of Kingston, Pa., has experimented with a 
number of different lamps of the flame and of the 














LAMPROOM WITH ITS DIVERSITY OF EQUIPMENT 
Several different kinds of lamps have been and are still used 


at this mine. Two racks are here plainly visible. These accom- 
modate the old safety lamps and the newer electric lamps. 


storage-battery type, some of which, notably the Edison, 
have given several years of satisfactory service. Like 
all companies, it has found that the electric cap lamp 
gives more light and therefore assures greater efficiency 
than the flame safety lamp. 

The electric lamps being used in the mines of the 
Kingston Coal Co. today are the Wheat, Edison and 
Witherbee, though how long the last will continue in 
use is questionable, as the manufacture of this lamp has 
heen discontinued. 

The Wheat lamp is manufactured by the Kohler 
Manufacturing Co. It has been in use at the No. 4 
plant of the Kingston Coal Co. for almost a year and 
is giving excellent results. It employs an acid type 
of battery with lead plates and the apparatus possesses 
several noteworthy advantages. In the first place the 
case covering the battery is made of hard rubber 
and is eonsequently not affected by perspiration as is 
a metal-incased battery. Of course if the case receives 
i hard blow it may be more readily broken than one 
made of metal. But the men, knowing this fact, some- 
how give the lamp better care and protection than they 
itherwise might. As a result the battery cases are giv- 
ng satisfactory service. 

Another advantage possessed by this lamp is that the 
‘eflector contains two bulbs. Consequently, if one 
‘reaks the miner can turn a small switch and pass the 
urrent through the reserve bulb. Consequently he does 
ot have to grope his way out in darkness. The bat- 
ery, like some others, has a device enabling it to be 

sed in shot firing. This outfit weighs about six ounces 
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more than other types now on the market and the bulbs 
employed are of four-volt potential. 

The lamproom of this colliery readily reveals the 
variety of lamps that are and have been in use. The 
two large racks in the foreground of the illustration 
support the old-fashioned safety lamps. The Davy is 
the only type of safety lamp now used at this mine. 
It is used only for the detection of gas. The other 
safety lamp rack has been altered so that it is now 
adapted to use with electric lamps. 

An important detail in the issuance of these is the 
fact that a record is kept so that it is known at all times 
just what lamp each man has. Consequently, if any 
damage is done to a lamp, the proper man may be held 
responsible. A check is given to each miner, and his 
name is recorded on the lamp rack under the number 
of that token. He cannot draw a lamp unless he pre- 
sents his check in exchange for it. The number of 
the lamp corresponds to the number of the check. 
Furthermore, in order to prevent a man from getting 
the wrong check, the lamproom attendant places the 
lamp on the issuing rack in the place marked with the 
corresponding number and the name of the man to 
whom the lamp is to be issued. 

Thus, in case a man tampers with a lamp while it is 
in his possession and in so doing damages it, the lamp- 
room attendant can tell who had the lamp. As a dis- 
ciplinary measure, when the man comes the next 
morning he is issued not his regular lamp but one that 
does not emit the same volume of light. According 
to the extent of the damage done the man may be 
required to use this duller type for as much as a week 
before his regular lamp is re-issued to him. 

In the rear of the lamproom is a charging rack for 
the Edison and Witherbee lamps, while in the extreme 
corner is placed a rack for charging the Wheat lamp. 
In this latter charging rack each row of lamps has its 
own control with its individual switch and ammeter. 





Power May Be Transmitted by Wave Motion 


OWER usually is transmitted by one of five methods: 
By steam, direct mechanical action, electricity, com- 
pressed air or hydraulic pressure. Wave transmission 
furnishes a sixth method, which utilizes for the trans- 
ference of energy waves or pulsations set up in a con- 
fined liquid. 
In its simplest form the apparatus consists of two 

















WAVE-POWER GENERATOR WITH ROCK DRILL 


By the generator on the right are provided the pulsations 
ro are carried by the jointed “Flexstel” piping to the rock 
ar 
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cylinders, each fitted with a plunger and connected by a 
pipe, the entire system being filled with water, oil or 
other liquid. If one of the plungers is moved rapidly 
to and fro it will set up at each stroke impulses or 
waves of compressed water. These traveling along the 
pipe with the speed of sound (about 4,800 ft. per 
second) exert their energy upon the plunger at the 
further end, causing it to move with simple reciprocat- 
ing motion in exact synchronism with the movements 
of the first piston. 

This method of transmission is at present being util- 
ized in such devices as rock drills, riveters and the like. 
Tools of this kind are extremely simple in construction 
and deliver to the point of application an unusually 
large proportion of the energy developed. Consequently 
the efficiency of the transmission is high. 

The devices operating upon this principle as manu- 
factured by W. H. Dorman & Co., Ltd., of Stafford, 
England, at present perform only those functions that 
heretofore have been filled by compressed air. It is 
thought, however, that this wave motion can be applied 
to serve many other useful purposes. While now used 
only to transfer reciprocating motion, it is believed that 
it may be successfully used for the transmission of 
both rotary motion and heat. 





Heating Feed Water Cools the Grate 


N THE accompanying illustration is diagrammatically 

shown a new device for heating water for boiler feed 
or other purposes. The arrangement is extremely 
simple, consisting chiefly of hollow grate bars through 
which the water is made to circulate either automat- 
ically or by means of a pump. By this latter method 
the circulation is positive and rapid, and consequently 
the heating is highly effective. 

As may be seen in the illustration, the basic idea 
consists in making the grate bars of the furnace hollow 
and causing the water to circulate through them. The 
water is drawn from the bottom of a supply tank and 
after traversing the grate bars is either forced into 
the boiler or returned to the top of the tank. 

Making the grate bars hollow and forcing water 
through them has other advantages besides merely heat- 
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FEED HEATING SYSTEM 


Circulating the boiler feed, either naturally or by means of a 
pump, through the grate bars not only heats the water but cools 
ars. 


ing the water. By this means the grate bars are kept 
cool and consequently free from warping. Further- 
more, the cool grate prevents clinker from sticking. It 
would be quite possible also, although this is not shown 
in the illustration, to arrange the bars so that they can 
be rocked or shaken as is the ordinary grate bar. This 
water-heating grate is the invention of George A. 
Bynum, of Denning, Ark., and is readily adapted to 
use on locomotive or stationary boilers. A patent upon 
it has been applied for. 
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Army Gas Mask of No Value in Carbon 


Monoxide or Oxygen Deficiency* 


By GEORGE S. RICEt 


HE American army in France successfully used 

the gas mask to combat the poisonous gases emitted 
by German shells, and this caused many army men to 
feel that the gas masks were proof against any kind 
of gas which might be encountered. The result has 
been that from time to time the press has reported 
deaths of former army men who have attempted to use 
their masks as a means of enabling them to enter safely 
various unbreathable atmospheres such as those contain- 
ing illuminating gas, gasoline vapor, and the gaseous 
products of mine fires. Such a case has just been 
reported from a mine in Copperopolis, Cal., where a 
former army man lost his life in descending a mine 
shaft which was filled with the fumes from a mine fire. 
Another man who in attempting to rescue him merely 
used a dust respirator lost his life also. 


ARMY MASK HAS SERIOUS LIMITATIONS 


Though the American type of the army gas mask 
was developed by the Bureau of Mines for the War 
Department and although since the war a section of 
the bureau’s investigative force has been developing 
industrial gas masks for certain specific gases, the 
bureau has repeatedly called to the attention of the 
public the fact that such masks have serious limita- 
tions and that in no case should a gas mask be used 
in underground workings, for the reason that in the 
atmospheres encountered there may be an insufficient 
amount of oxygen to breathe (and the gas mask does 
not supply oxygen) or carbon monoxide may be pres- 
ent, which the army mask will not remove, for some 
carbon monoxide is always produced by a mine fire or 
by a coal-mine explosion, or by a blast of dynamite 
or other explosive. 

It is true that the bureau has been developing a 
mask which may take care of a small percentage of car- 
bon monoxide—that is, 1 per cent and under—but 
around mine fires and after explosions there may be, 
and frequently is, a much larger percentage of carbon 
monoxide in the mine atmosphere. Masks such as these, 
limited as they are in their scope, may be used in the 
presence of small percentages of carbon monoxide and 
associated gases and are designed for those working in 
surface industrial plants. They are suited, for example, 
for use on the top of a blast furnace or around gas 
producers in the open air. 

Even when a test has shown only a small amount of 
carbon monoxide present in a mine, one cannot tell, on 
account of the rapidly changing conditions caused by 
the fire, whether within a short distance there may not 
be high concentrations fatal to life. 


MASK CAN HELP WHERE OXYGEN IS LACKING 


Finally, it cannot be stated too positively that a mask 
is not the slightest help when there is a deficienc) 
of oxygen, and in the immediate vicinity of a mine 
fire oxygen is always deficient and usually is accom 
panied by the presence of both carbon dioxide and. car 
bon monoxide. In many places in mines the presenc: 
of carbon monoxide is frequently unaccompanied by an) 
condition from which its presence may be suspectec, 
and if a man enters a place in a mine which contains 





*From article entitled “Danger in Using Army Gas Masks 
Mines,” U. S. Bureau of Mines Reports of Investigations. 
+Chief mining engineer, Bureau of Mines. 
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less than 8 or 10 per cent of oxygen he is likely to 
drop in his tracks without receiving the slightest 
premonition of his collapse. 


Numerous instances have occurred where gas, such 
as firedamp (methane), has gathered into a pocket in 
the roof and men entering the place have immediately 
lost consciousness. Where they have been dragged out 
immediately and revived the victims have declared that 
they were under the impression that they had been 
knocked down. In case of the Copperopolis mine it is 
reported that a miner undertook to go down the shaft 
of a mine in which there was a fire, using the army 
gas mask which he had used overseas. It later proved 
that he was overcome and fell off the ladder into the 
sump. As he did not return two rescuers attempted 
to go down, wearing ordinary dust respirators, which, 
of course, are valueless against gases. One of these 
men fell off the ladder into the sump; the other man 
managed to get back into a skip and give the signal to 
hoist, but when he reached the surface he was uncon- 
scious and had to be revived by artificial respiration. 
The two bodies were later recovered from the sump by 
rescue crews, wearing breathing apparatus of the 
Bureau of Mines and working under the supervision 
of Bureau of Mines engineers. 

This striking case presents an illustration of the 
absolute failure of the army gas mask and the success of 
the self-contained oxygen breathing apparatus in an 
irrespirable mine atmosphere. 
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WHERE THE OCCURRENCE OF AN ANTICLINE MAKES STRIPPING POSSIBLE 
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Where Anthracite After Preparation Was 
Dropped Back Into Mine 


EVERAL interesting features in the stripping of 

anthracite are shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. This picture was taken at one of the Cranberry 
Creek Coal Co’s. old strip pits near Hazleton, Pa., 
where the Mammoth has been uncovered. The rock 
in the foreground and to the right, looking like a 
part of the roof of an observatory, is the foot wall 
of the coal measure, which at this point outcropped at 
or near the summit of a sharp anticline. 

In the background, in the central portion of the 
picture, is seen the mouth of a breast that was driven 
up from the underground workings. When this pit 
was being worked the surface was stripped off, but 
the coal was mined from below and taken down the 
breasts into the mine, there to be loaded into cars and 
sent to the breaker for treatment. 

To the extreme right of the illustration are seen 
the remains of an old abandoned washery. In this 
building coal was only partly cleaned, the large rock 
alone being removed; after which the coal was sent 
back into the mine down one of the breasts, where it 
was loaded into mine cars and taken to the breaker. 

Now that practically all the coal has been removed 
from the stripping the pit is being used for a rock 
dump. This dump can be seen in the center of the 
picture and at the top. 


Anthracite stripping often differs from bituminous in the unevenness in level of the material to be stripped and in 
the fact that the strip material is all hauled out to a spoil bank, whereas in bituminous stripping as practiced 


the operation is one of casting. 


As the shovel in the latter pits has a long handle—about 90 ft. long— 
the casts of the shovel are large, but the operation is casting nevertheless. 











Greater Economy Needed in Working 
Thin Seams of Low Coal 


The longwall method of mining is urged for the working 
of low coal, because of the greater economy afforded 
by that system. 

EFERRING to the inquiry of L. E. R., Coal Age, 

Aug. 19, p. 403, regarding the working of a 35-in. 
seam of coal, allow me to suggest that the longwall 
method of mining presents features that will afford the 
greatest economy in the operation of the mine and yield 

a maximum production of coal at a minimum cost. 

It cannot be denied that economy of working is an 
important feature in mining low coal. Not only is it 
important to obtain complete extraction of the coal, but 
the cost of operation must be reduced to a minimum, in 
order to realize a profit and make the undertaking a 
success. 

The general plan of working coal by longwall is 
shown in the accompanying figure, which illustrates the 
advancing system where diagonal roads are driven to the 





PLAN SHOWING DIAGONAL ROADS AND GATEWAYS 


right and left of the main haulage road and working 
places or gateways are maintained by building good 
packwalls on each side of these roads. From time to 
time, the gateroads are cut off by other diagonals, from 
which new gateways are opened. The gateroads are 
driven on 42-ft. centers, and two men load coal at the 
head of each road. This affords a 21-ft. face of coal 
for each man and gives him a good day’s run. 

Longwall work requires an experienced man to have 
charge of the mine, as great care and watchfulness is 
needed to make this method of mining a success. The 
miners must understand that good packwalls have to be 
built in a solid substantial manner. In my opinion, 
this method is the only one that can be successfully 
applied to the working of low seams of coal. 

Let me say that, in this instance, the advancing 
system should be adopted because of its giving quick 
returns, which will be needed to make up the daily pay- 
roll. I fully agree with the suggestion of Mr. Bain, 
however, who states in the issue of Oct. 21, p. 856, 
“Very much depends on understanding the movement of 
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the overburden and keeping a proper control of the roof 
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pressure, so that it shall be just sufficient to break 
down the coal.” Without this knowledge and acquaint- 
ance with the work, I want to say the undertaking is 
liable to prove a costly operation. 

Rock Forge, W. Va. WILLIAM HOWCROFT. 





Lower Seam Worked in Advance of an 
Overlying Seam 


Working out the coal from the lower of two seams sep- 
arated by a considerable thickness of strata caused 
the floor in the upper seam to sink a few inches away 
from the coal, and again, in places, the coal in that 
seam dropped a few inches away from the roof. 


CH interest has attached to the discussion of the 
question of what effect the working out of the 
lower one of two seams of coal that are separated by 
250 ft. of strata would have on the later working of 
the upper seam, as suggested in the inquiry, Coal Age, 
Sept. 16, p. 594. The inquirer should have given more 
data regarding the nature of the intervening strata, the 
inclination of the seams, etc. 

A question asked in a colliery managers’ examina- 
tion in England some time since shows the effect that 
may result from even a fairly slight inclination of 
the seam by causing the break to draw over a consid- 
erable distance on the rise side of a shaft pillar. In 
the same manner, any inclination in the two seams 
mentioned in this inquiry would have an effect to extend 
the break further than if the seams were level. How- 
ever, this may not be in line with the discussion. 

I recall an incident that occurred not long since in 
my own experience in the working of two seams of 
coal. I do not remember the exact thickness of the 
strata separating the seams, and it may have been 
some less than the 250 ft. mentioned in this case. 
However, we started the work in the lower seam first, 
mining that seam by the longwall method. The gate- 
roads turned off the slant roads were driven 14 yd. 
apart with 9-ft. roadpacks built on each side of the 
road and leaving 24 ft. of waste between them, which 
was allowed to cave in as the face advanced. 


EFFECT PRODUCED IN THE UPPER SEAM 


Notwithstanding the fact that every precaution was 
taken to build solid packwalls the subsidence of the 
overburden was felt in the upper seam, as was found 
when mining was commenced later in that seam. The 
work in the lower seam was kept well in advance ot 
that in the upper seam. 

In working the upper seam, however, it was found 
that the floor had fallen away from the coal in place: 
from one to three inches. In other places the coa 
had dropped with the floor leaving about the sam: 
vacancy at the roof. Again, in other places the strat: 
remained solid and intact. 
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An important advantage resulted from the previous 
mining of the lower coal, however, in the draining off 
of the water and gas from the upper seam, leaving that 
coal of a hard woody nature and making it more difficult 
to blast. More explosives were required to break down 
the coal in the upper seam, but its commercial value 
was not injured. WILLIAM DICKINSON, Sr. 

Oak Hill, W. Va. 





Training the Assistant Foreman 


Every assistant foreman should be in constant training 
for the position of mine foreman in order to enable 
him to assume the duties of that office at any time 
when he may be required to do so by reason of the 
absence of the foreman. 


HEN reading the letter of Oliver Young, Coal 

Age, Oct. 7, p. 756, I could not help but feel that 
he had outlined very fully the many duties of an assist- 
ant mine foreman. It has always seemed to me, indeed, 
that the work performed by the assistant makes him 
of as much importance as the foreman himself and 
it would be well if he came into closer touch with 
the superintendent. 

There is little doubt but that the best results are 
obtained when the mine foreman and his assistants 
work together; but, from the nature of the case, this 
is often far from being true. Human nature is 
naturally selfish, and’ too-eften it happens that the 
assistant foreman is simply a buffer for the foreman. 
Occasionally, however, one will find an instance just the 
reverse of this condition. 

Owing to his greater ability and practical knowledge 
the experience and judgment of an assistant foreman 
may and frequently do prove of more value than the 
same qualities in the foreman, who has come to hold 
little more than a nominal position in the eyes of his 
superintendent because of his lack of initiative. Observ- 
ing, from time to time, instances where the foreman 
was a mere figure head and the responsibility rested 
largely on the assistant, led me to suggest his closer 
touch with the superintendent. 


THE WISE FOREMAN TRAINS HIS ASSISTANTS 


A good and wise foreman who is worthy of the posi- 
tion he holds will train his assistants to such an extent 
that he can call upon them at any time to act in his 
place when he is unavoidably detained or called away 
on other business. Foremen with this trait, however, 
are not as numerous as one would wish. 

An incompetent foreman, on the other hand, is prone 
to be selfish in this respect. He prefers having around 
him assistants who he knows do not stand a ghost of 
. chance of ever becoming foremen. After being absent 
‘rom the mine for a day it pleases him to know that 
things did not move along as usual and certain work 
waits his return. The fact seems to impress him with 

sense of his importance. 

It has always been my contention that when the 
-peration of a mine does not proceed as regularly in 
the foreman’s absence as when he is present there is 
-omething wrong with the foreman. Evidently he has 
tiiled to train his assistants to perform the duties of 
‘ne office in his absence, as the law requires. 

I once knew of a superintendent who would fre- 
G.ently remark that he did not care to take a vacation 
b-cause nothing went right while he was away. At 
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the same time it was generally conceded that a 16-year 
old boy could have filled his place with .equal satis- 
faction, so little did that superintendent have to do 
that was of a responsible nature. 

As mine foremen, let us take another and broader 
view. Let us call to mind the time when our own 
ambition was to become a mine foreman. No man must 
think that he is so important that things cannot go 
on without him. When a fellow drops out there are 
a hundred others ready and able to fill his place. I 
often look back and think how eager I was to learn 
things that my foreman pointed out to me, and it makes 
me now feel for every ambitious assistant foreman 
or fireboss who is struggling to learn and to train 
himself for a higher position. 

It is hard to understand Mr. Young’s reference to 
the difficulty of determining who of two or more assist- 
ants wrote a certain report. In the anthracite region 
each assistant foreman and each fireboss must have a 
book of his own, in which he notes everything he has 
observed or done that day. Every report is signed 
by three persons, the assistant or fireboss making the 
report, his foreman and the superintendent. 


SUPERINTENDENT CHECKS UP ALL REPORTS 


At one of our large collieries there are twelve fire- 
bosses employed to examine the mine every morning 
and the superintendent insists that each of their books 
shall be on his desk before 7:30 a.m., together with 
the assistant foreman’s report for the day previous. 
He examines the firebosses’ reports of the morning and 
makes his first visit that day to those places where 
“gas” is reported, his purpose being to ascertain the 
cause of the unusual condition reported. 

We have made a great advance in handling gaseous 
mines. } remember the time when 4 ft. of gas would 
be reported by a fireboss and the men allowed to take 
off their coats and brush it out. Today men are held 
out and not permitted to proceed to work if gas has 
been found in their places. 

Mr. Young’s remark that assistant foremen come into 
closer contact with the men than the foreman does not 
describe my experience. I believe that the bossdriver 
who is an old hand at the business is the “Information 
Bureau” of the entire mine. He can tell you anything 
you want to know and is able to give a good guess when 
his knowledge fails. In my opinion, what a bossdriver 
does not know cannot be ascertained from the foreman 
or any assistant. RICHARD BOWEN, 

Plains, Pa. Special Investigator, Hudson Coal Co. 





Miners and Their Bosses 


The human factor in coal mining is an important ele- 
ment of success. Encourage all mine workers to read 
and study. The boss is not the only one on the job 
who has brains. 

T WAS with great pleasure that I read the article 
that appeared in Coal Age Sept. 2, p. 495, by G. E. 

Daugherty, who I think must hail from the mountains 

of Kentucky. This and similar articles that have 

appeared from time to time in Coal Age show that the 
writers have at heart the best interests of the coal in- 
dustry and are seeking the good of their fellow men. 

We have everything to gain and nothing to lose by 
close familiarity with those about us. Along this line, 

I have often noticed the appeal made in Coal Age 
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asking the practical miner to give his views gained by 
experience in the mine; and I have thought that if 
Coal Age was thoroughly canvassed in the several min- 
ing communities, as I have seen done with other mining 
magazines, there would great benefit result to the miner. 

The man with a limited education must depend 
largely on the reading of simple articles that give the 
practical experience of men in positions similar to his 
own. Their experiences always help him in his daily 
vocation and go very far to eliminate accidents that he 
is taught to avoid. It is unfortunate tnat in the moun- 
tain districts, where many coal mines are located, only 
the officials and bosses ever see Coal Age. 


UNFAIR TO TREAT WORKERS AS CHILDREN 


No wonder some bosses conclude that since the miners 
have no papers to read they have no brains; and it is 
left to the boss to direct the miner and watch him as 
he would a child. This classification of men, as the 
result of conditions that surround them, is often unfair 
and leads to misunderstanding and friction between the 
men and their bosses. 

For myself, I have every respect for the boss, but 
there are times when sent to do a certain work I feel 
I know where to start and how it should be done. 
Yet, as has been stated in Coal Age, orders must be 
given and obeyed. I always take my orders with good 
grace, though it may be like taking medicine when not 
needed. 

Naturally an intelligent man feels that he would like 
to’ use his own judgment in some matters, particularly 
where it affects his personal safety. Often when the 
orders given by the boss differ from my own practical 
knowledge I cannot but think how the company’s 
money is being spent needlessly, when there is an easier 
and perhaps a safer way to perform the work. Always 
in my mind are the three essentials in mining: safety, 
production and economy. PICKPOINT. 

Cranberry, W. Va. 





Hindrances to Mining Coal in the 
Mines of Great Britain 


Physical conditions alone explain fully why the British 
coal miner working in mines in Great Britain is able 
to mine less coal per day than the American miner 
at work in the mines in this country. 


ITH much interest I read the letter of H. §S., 

which appeared in Coal Age Sept. 30, p. 687, 
where he gives a few only of the many reasons why 
the British coal miner puts out less coal a day than 
the American miner. 

The question is not difficult to answer, provided one 
has had considerable experience in the mines of both 
countries. Allow me, then, to give a few of the instances 
that affect the relative producing ability of two miners 
working in the mines of Great Britain, as compared 
with the work of the same miners in American mines. 
I can best illustrate this by citing the experience of 
myself and brother who, a few years ago, were mining 
coal in Great Britain, but have now been engaged a 
number of years in the same work in this country. 

First, let me say that the average American miner 
does not realize what is meant by the term “soft coal,” 
as applied to the bituminous coal fields of Great Britain. 
Indeed, I have seen anthracite in this country that was 
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far easier to mine than much of the soft coal in Eng- 
land. 

My brother and I when working a chamber more 
than 60 ft. wide, in the bituminous coal regions of South 
Wales, found it necessary to undercut the coal with a 
pick for a distance of three feet or more. The work 
would take one man two days to mine the coal across 
the face of the chamber and he would have to work 
hard at that. Working together, my brother and I took 
turns at mining and loading the coal. While I used 
the pick my brother would load a car of coal; and again 
I would load a car while my brother worked with the 
pick. 

One would naturally think that when a breast of coal 
had been mined to this depth it would fall of its own 
accord; but more often we would have to use wedges 
to force the coal down. This was known as “plug-and- 
feather.” Our later experience goes to prove that had 
we been able to drill and blast the coal as we do here 
we would have mined more coal in a day than we did 
then in a week. But, as the use of explosives for 
blasting coal in the mines was prohibited, we had no 
other choice than to wedge down the coal that would 
not fall when mined. 


WAGES AND WORKING HOURS IN BRITISH MINES 
DIFFER FROM THOSE OF TODAY 


There was no minimum wage there at that time, nor 
was the working day limited to eight hours. The miner 
was paid one shilling and four pence per ton, or about 
33c. per ton of coal mined. It was necessary to lift 
about eighteen inches of bottom, which was done with 
a pick and hammer. The price per yard for that work 
was a “Thank you.” The road being carried up the 
side of the chamber made it a long distance to handle 
the coal at the face. The miner loaded the coal into 
what was called a “curling box,” holding about 50 Ib. 
of coal. This was pushed or dragged along the floor; 
or the box was carried to the car if the headroom was 
sufficient along the face. 

Besides these drawbacks it was necessary to work, 
in some of the deeper mines, by the light of locked 
safety lamps. In those mines the coal was worked by 
the longwall system and it was necessary for the miner 
to spend much time standing props with crossbars or 
booms to support the roof at the face. 

In most of the mines the conditions were such that 
it was impossible to load coal with a shovel. Indeed, 
many times the timbers were stood se close to the 
face that there was no room to use the shovel. In 
such mines little undermining was necessary, but in- 
stead the miner was obliged to sprag his coal or brace 
it to prevent its falling and bringing the rock down 
with it. 

For the most part these seams contain cleavages or 
“slips,” as they are called by the miners. The slips 
would range from three to five or six feet apart and 
occurred in a generally east-and-west direction. Most 
of the chamber or “barry work” is driven north or 
south across the slips. At times the slips form an acute 
angle with the floor of the seam and are termed “face 
slips’; but if they form an obtuse angle with the floor 
the miner is said to be “working on the back.” 

Under these conditions the work must be performe:! 
with great care, and I believe it could be done more 
quickly if naked lights could be used. The miner °s 
also obliged to build wooden “cogs” about every ten 
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yards apart and on each side of the road in his place. 
If one of our anthracite miners was told to build 
a cog at intervals in his chamber he would, I believe, 
soon be wending his way homeward. 

In closing let me say that any British miner on com- 
ing to this country finds little difficulty in keeping up 
with his American cousin in any branch of the work. 
However, such are the hindrances, due to the physical 
conditions that exist in British mines, that I doubt 
if an American miner going to that country could keep 
pace with the miners employed there and who have 
long been accustomed to the difficulties with which they 
have to contend. 

Without any desire or intention of flattering our- 
selves, I will say that my brother and myself have 
loaded six cars of coal a day in the old O. S. Johnson 
slope of the Scranton Coal Co., at Priceburg, Pa., far 
more easily than we ever loaded four cars, in a similar 
field of coal, in South Wales. 

In the first place, here we have good roof, work with 
naked lights, drill and blast the coal, and have our 
cars placed by the driver at the face ready for loading, 
in chambers only 24 ft. wide. There is also a large 
scoop with which to load the coal. Above all, the mine 
foreman and his assistants treat us as men, which has 
been new to us, as the British mine manager (foreman) 
is little better than a Kaiser Wilhelm. 

Plains, Pa. RICHARD BOWEN. 
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Firing a Boiler Under Varying Load 


It is desired to know what saving of fuel can be effected 
through the proper firing of a boiler when the average 
day load is much greater than that during the night- 
shift, and in what manner the boiler should be fired 
to realize the greatest economy. 


E HAVE two 270-hp. McEwen engines, each oper- 

ating a General Electric generator. The steam is 
furnished to the engines by a 400-hp. Babcock & Wilcox 
boiler, with grates 9 ft. long and 9 ft. wide. The gene- 
rators give a current of 400 amp. for 16 hr. during the 
nightshift; but during the day the current consumed 
will vary from 500 to 1,200 amp. Both engines are 
operated during the eight-hour dayshift, while a single 
engine only is run at night. 

What I desire to ascertain is the best method of firing 
the boiler under these changing conditions. Having 
regard to the varying load, which is far greater during 
the dayshift than at night, would it be possible to save 
‘uel at night by carrying a steam pressure of only 60 lb. 
instead of the 100-lb. gage required throughout the day? 
Also, should the fire be kept high in front and low in 
‘he rear or made level over the entire surface of the 
vrate? JOHN O. BERKEBILE, 

Kimmelton, Pa. Engineer, Reading Iron Co. 





Since there are a greater number of heat units 
‘B.t.u.) per pound of steam, at 100 lb. gage pressure 
tian at 60 lb. gage, there will be consumed a lesser 
\eight of steam, per horsepower hour, at 100 lb. gage 
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than at 60 lb. For this reason, there is greater effi- 
ciency in using steam at the higher pressure, even when 
operating but a single engine, driving one generator 
and consuming less power. It should be remembered 
that, assuming a practically constant efficiency of boiler 
and engine, the consumption of fuel per hour is about 
in proportion to the power required or weight of steam 
generated in the same time. 

In reference to firing a boiler, a good thickness of 
coal should be maintained over the entire grate, the coal 
being evenly spread and no holes or hollows permitted 
to form in the bed, which would allow comparatively 
cool air to reach the boiler. It is important to keep as 
nearly an even temperature as possible in the firebox. To 
this end, it is not the best practice to spread a large 
amount of fresh coal over a hot firebed. 

What is known as the “eoking method” of firing is 
largely used by experienced firemen. This consists of 
throwing the fresh coal on the fire near to the furnace 
door and allowing it to become ignited before spreading 
it evenly over the fire. In any case, the furnace door 
must be kept open as short a time as possible, as the 
entry of cold air into the furnace would lower the pro- 
duction of steam very rapidly. 

The principle involved in good firing is to furnish just 
what air is needed to burn the weight of coal required 
for the generation of the steam. Any excess of air be- 
yond this amount lowers the temperature of the furnace 
by absorbing the heat that should go to generate steam 
in the boiler but instead passes out into the stack and 
is lost. An insufficiency of air supplied to the furnace 
likewise causes a loss of heat through the incomplete 
combustion of the coal and production of carbon monox- 
ide which passes into the stack. 





Inclination of Chute in Handling 


Bituminous Coal 


The inclination of a chute, in order to permit the coal 
to slide freely, depends on the size and condition of 
the coal as being wet or dry, the manner in which it 
is dumped and the lining of the chute. 

WHILE ago I read somewhere information relat- 
ing to the proper inclination to be given chutes 
to enable the coal to slide readily. I cannot now recall 
where this information was given, but am very much 
in need of it at the present time. Will Coal Age kindly 
assist me in the matter? ENGINEER. 
Poweroy, Ohio. 





The majority of coal chutes today are metal lined, 
sheet iron or boiler plate being used for that purpose. 
Assuming the coal is to be dumped from the car into 
the chute, the inclination required to cause the coal to 
run freely will depend on the size of the coal and its 
condition whether wet or dry. Dry coal slides more 
readily than when it is wet and requires a less inclina- 
tion of the chute. 

For mine-run bituminous coal, an inclination of 263 
deg. will give good results where the dry coal is dumped 
from the car into a chute lined with sheet iron. The 
larger sizes of dry lump coal slide freely on an inclina- 
tion of 26 deg., while chestnut and pea coal will gen- 
erally require an inclination of 30 and 35 deg., re- 
spectively. If the coal is wet, these inclinations should 
be increased by 5 deg. for the larger sizes and 8 or 10 
deg. for the smaller sizes. 
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Anthracite Mine Foremen’s Examination 
Eighth District, May 4, 1920 
(Selected Questions) 

QUESTION—What are the advantages and disadvan- 
tages in using electricity for power or other purposes in 
mines ? 

ANSWER— Where electricity can be used with safety in 
mines not generating gas the system has the advantage 
of being more flexible. That is to say, an electric system 
can be more readily installed and changed as conditions 
may require than either compressed air or steam. Again, 
the cost of installation is generally less taking every- 
thing into account. Electricity can be used for more 
purposes in the mines, being available for lighting, 
signalling and blasting, as well as drilling, coal cutting, 
pumping and hauling. Electric power can be produced 
and distributed from a central power station, or pur- 
chased from an independent power company. 

The disadvantages pertaining to the use of electricity 
in mines are the danger of contact of men and animals 
with live wires; also the danger of ignition of gas 
accumulated in the mine; or the ignition of any combus- 
tible material through the sparking of wires, blowing 
out of fuses, short-circuiting of the current, etc. 

QUESTION—-State the conditions under which the pres- 
ence of the various mine gases may be expected. How 
may each be detected? 

ANSWER—Methane or marsh gas may be expected to 
accumulate at the faces of pitches and in rise workings, 
in mines generating gas and where the air current does 
not sweep the face in quantity sufficient to carry away 
the gases generated. The gas is found in larger quan- 
tity in live workings where fresh faces of coal are 
constantly exposed, especially if the ventilating current 
is inadequate. 

Carbon monoxide may be expected in poorly venti- 
lated abandoned areas, particularly where the coal is 
soft and makes much fine dust, or where spontaneous 
ignition has taken place in the gob and the waste areas 
of the mine, unless such places are thoroughly ventilated 
with an ample air current. 


Carbon dioxide is found in poorly ventilated mines 


and abandoned places and where gob fires exist and 
there is a good supply of air. 

Hydrogen sulphide may be expected in mines where 
the coal contains much sulphur that has disintegrated 
under the action of water or dampness. 

Methane is detected by observing the flame cap 
formed in a safety lamp, when that gas is present in the 
mine air. Carbon monoxide, by observing the effect of 
the gas on small caged animals, as birds or mice, Car- 
bon dioxide, by the dim burning of the lamps or their 
complete extinction. Hydrogen sulphide, by its smell. 

QUESTION—Under what conditions in a mine does the 
Anthracite Mine Law require a mine foreman to with- 
draw the men under his charge? 

ANSWER—The anthracite law (Art. 12, Rule 8) re- 
quires the mine foreman or other person in charge to 
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withdraw the men from the mine or any portion thereof 
when it is found to be dangerous from the presence of 


gas or other cause whatsoever. The only persons per- 
mitted to remain are those removing the danger. 

QUESTION—Suppose you were about to examine a mine 
for explosive gas, what would you consider your first 
duty as a fireboss, before you entered on your rounds 
through the mine? 

ANSWER—Before entering the mine, the fireboss 
should carefully prepare and examine his lamp to see 
that it is filled and in safe condition. He must also 
see that the mine ventilating apparatus is working in 
the usual manner and that the customary amount of air 
is passing into the mine. He mst place a suitable 
danger signal at the mine entranee to prevent anyone 
from entering the mine before his examination is com- 
pleted. When he has finished ané made his report, he 
should remove the danger signal and permit only those 
men to enter the mine whose places he has found to 
be safe for work. 

QUESTION—Two airways, one circular and the other 
square, each have an area of 81 sq.ft. and the length of 
each is 2,500 ft.; what is the difference in the rubbing 
surfaces of the two airways? 

ANSWER—First, find the difference in the perimeters 
of the two airways and multiply this difference by the 
common length. Thus, the perimeter of the square 


airway is 4 \/81 = 36 ft. The radius of a circular 
airway whose area is 81 sqft. is r = “J satié = 
5.078 ft. The circumference of a circle having this 
radius is 2 * 3.1416 & 5.078 = 31.9 ft. The difference 
in the perimeters of these airways is, therefore, 36 — 
31.9 = 4.1 ft. The difference between the rubbing sur- 
faces of the airways is then 4.1 & 2,500 = 10,250 sq.ft. 

QUESTION—What is the amount of rubbing surface in 
an arched airway 2,000 yd. long, the top being semi- 
circular; the height from the floor is 10 ft. and the 
width 14 ft.? 


ANSWER—The radius of the semicircular arch is half 
the width of the airway, or 7 ft., and the perimeter of 
this arch is 7 & 3.1416 — say 22 ft. The sidewalls are 
each 10 — 7 = 3 ft. high and the total perimeter of 
the airway is therefore 22 + 14 + 3 + 3 = 42 ft. 
Hence, the rubbing surface of this airway is 2,000 x 
42 = 84,000 sq.ft. 


QUESTION—If in making your examination you dis- 
covered a place with 10 in. of gas at the face and tailing 
back along the roof 20 ft. to a point, what would be your 
duty in such a case? 


ANSWER—This is a dangerous body of gas and far 
too much for a fireboss to attempt to remove before 
completing his examination of the remaining portion 
of the mine or section in his charge. It is his duty 
therefore to “danger off” the place by the proper signs 
to prevent anyone from entering there unwarned. On 
returning to the mine entrance or shaft bottom, the 
fireboss must enter the danger in the book kept for that 
purpose and then proceed to take up the checks of the 
men who work in that place and also the places adjoin- 
ing so as to prevent these men from going into the mine 
or starting to work, till the danger has been removed 
and the places again examined and found safe for work. 

Besides entering his report in the book, the fireboss 
must report verbally to the foreman what dangers fe 
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Executives at Denver Continue 


Discussion of Business Problems* 


At Meeting of American Mining Congress Interesting 
Discussion of Standardization Is Continued—Cottrell 
Would Let Government Regulate Use of Patents—Boyle 
Advocates Right to Combine Where Public Interest 
Is Not Jeopardized—Morrow Outlines Coal Situation 


By R. DAWSON HALL 














ONTINUING to discuss the re- 
( port of the Standardization Com- 

mittee on “Outside Coal-Handling 
Equipment” at the meeting of the 
American Mining Congress, the assem- 
blage was informed that the committee 
had given consideration to, but had 
come to no conclusion on, the vexed 
question of shaft fireproofing. The law 
of Illinois calls for a fireproof shaft, but 
is a shaft really fireproof when covered 
merely with a zy-in. or a 3-in. coating 
cf asbestos board nailed to the shaft 
timbering? The question has often 
arisen in connection with the determi- 
nations of the Mining Board of the 
state. Further consideration was given 
tc the question of cages and skips with 
provisions to prevent the fall of the 
cage on the severance of the cable and 
to make overwind and excessive speed 
impossible. However, no recommenda- 
tion was made by the committee. 

In the discussion of tipple clear- 
ances Carl Scholz declared that the 
prospect of larger railroad cars made 
it necessary to make clearances ample. 
For some time the largest railroad coal 
cars have had a maximum capacity of 
200,000 lb., but the Virginian Ry., an- 
xious apparently to keep its cars to 
its own line, has bought a number of 
cars of 120-ton capacity. These are 
10 ft. 3 in. in width over clearances. 
J. Milliken, president of the Industrial 
Car Manufacturers Institute, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., stated that the Pennsyl- 
vania R.R. was buying similar cars. 


SAFETY MEN ON CLEARANCES 


H. M. Wilson, director of the depart- 
ment of inspection and schedule rat- 
ing of the Associated Companies, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., said that the safety 
men who drafted schedules were satis- 
fied with the 2-ft. clearance suggested, 
as between moving bodies, but wanted 
more than 18-in. between the edge of 
the car and stationary objects. The 
safety men were asking for 20 in. They 
also want 5 ft. between the top of the 
car and the stationary parts of the 
tipple. He believed that there should 
be some rule for overhead clearance, 
though, of course, the clearance was 
lost if a boom was allowed to hang 
down below that level. 

\s to fireproofing James Needham 
remarked that the Attorney General of 
Ilinois had decided that a gunited 
shift is fireproof. If so, is not a 


*‘ontinued from issue of Nov. 25, article 
ent tled “Mining Men Discuss Standardiza- 
tior Plans,” p. 1109. 





shaft lined with asbestos board also 
fireproof, or one covered with sheet- 
iron? In the discussion it was con- 
tended that while in situ these would 
be perfectly proof against fire, but what 
would happen if a car was dropped 
down the shaft on the top of the cage, 
causing a short circuit, or if an explo- 
sion took place? Either might wreck 
any other than a concreted shaft, ex- 
posing and perhaps ripping out the 
board backing on which the fireproofing 
had been erected, thus making it poss- 
ible for the flames to attack the in- 
flammable material. 

Perhaps less forcibly it was ques- 
tioned whether the backing would de- 
velop either dry rot or wet rot and so 
become unequal to the continued sup- 
port of the fireproofing material. This 
is a less obvious danger with a tight 
material like gunite, for the air would 
be excluded and deterioration of the 
wood would be negligible. Mr. Need- 
ham said that the Attorney General had 
permitted the use of wood guides in 
such shafts as were otherwise fireproof. 


RECOMMENDS 42-IN. TRACK GAGE 


The Underground Transportation 
Committee made its report through 
C. E. Watts, chairman. Mr. Watts for 
his committee advocated a 42-in. gage, 
whereas, just before, the Mining and 
Loading Committee had expressed the 
idea that three gages might be pro- 
vided—36-in., 42-in. and 48-in. It was 
stated that 80 per cent of the new 
trackwork already was of 42-in. gage. 
The committee recommended a radius 
of curvature on the main haulage of 
28 ft., which was that of a No. 2 track 
frog. The wheelbase of new cars, it 
said, should be 42 in. The over-all 
length over sills, not bumpers, should 
be not more than 126 in. 

It urged that the overhang of a car 
be not greater than a third the length 
of the car, that is, the car should never 
be longer than three times the wheel- 
base. The height of the coupling cen- 
ter it set as 10 in. Again the longwall 
men were forced to break in, this time 
in the person of J. A. Ede, of the IIli- 
nois Zinc Co. He felt that the longwall 
miner needed a car of somewhat less 
generous dimensions. 

The report on ventilation was read 
by W. A. Rowe, chief engineer, Amer- 
ican Blower Co., Detroit, Mich., in the 
absence of W. L. Montgomery, chair- 
man. He stated that he had not seen 
the report till early that morning, and 
he considered that the parts referring 
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to the conditions and size of the mine 
airways were beyond the province of 
the committee. In general, he was not 
in full sympathy with the report. It 
recommended that the speed of the air 
in the shaft should not exceed 1,000 ft. 
per min., and in the airways should be 
kept at or below 2,000 ft. per min. 
where union regulations were not such 
as to make the providing of sufficient 
airways too burdensome. It recom- 
mended that booster fans be used only 
in remote portions of the mines and 
be installed only to meet temporary 
exigencies. 

The report advocated a second fan. 
This, Mr. Rowe said, would be an ad- 
mirable provision for the American 
Blower Co., and so he hesitated to 
criticize it, The recommendation was 
made that two separate drives be pro- 
vided for every fan, so that in case one 
failed, the other would be available. 
The report urged that the fan be fire- 
proof and readily reversible. No report 
was made by the Drainage Committee. 


TILT ON SCREW AND GEAR DIMENSIONS 


Occasionally there were some lively 
but friendly tilts between the mine ex- 
ecutives and the representatives of the 
manufacturing interests, the former 
suggesting that the machinery men 
used bolts and gears that were not 
standard, so that the purchasing agents 
did not venture to go into the open 
market to buy repairs, but were com- 
pelled to buy of the firm by which the 
machinery was supplied. The manufac- 
turers denied that this was true. 

The executives declared that it was 
sufficiently frequent to make the pur- 
chasing agents who were not skilled 
mechanics extremely doubtful as to the 
expediency of buying of any but the 
machine manufacturers. Carl Scholz 
declared that the only standardized fea- 
ture was the price. This charge is 
either true or untrue, and it would seem 
possible to ascertain the facts and so 
relieve purchasing agents of this har- 
assing uncertainty and the manufac- 
turers of this aspersion. 

In the afternoon the metal-mining 
standardization conference was held. 
Arthur Notman, superintendent of the 
mine department of the Phelps-Dodge 
Corporation, Copper Queen Branch, 
Bisbee, Ariz., reading a remarkably 
close analysis of drilling machines and 
drill steel. Mr. Notman is one of the 
members of the committee of which 
Norman B. Braly, of the North Butte 
mine, is the distinguished chairman. It 
appears that standardization of the 
bolts on any given machine is desirable, 
so that one or two wrenches will serve 
for setting up and ease of erection will 
be promoted. This seems to be of equal 
importance with the necessity of ob- 
taining a reduction in the number of 
spare parts carried. Charles A. Mitke, 
consulting engineer, of Bisbee, Ariz., 
presided. 

In the evening the third general ses- 
sion of the congress was held with 
Bulkeley Wells in the chair. Dr. F. G. 
Cottrell spoke on “The Bureau of Mines 
and the Industry.” He concluded his 
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remarks by saying that patents are not 
treated in the same way as other mo- 
noplies. The railroad and the street- 
car lines, the gas and electric com- 
panies have franchises from the Gov- 
ernment and certain rights in the 
courts; nevertheless, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and Public Util- 
ities Commissions exercised jurisdiction 
over their operation. Patentees, how- 
ever, are given monopolies just as com- 
plete, and yet no control is exercised 
over the liberal rights thus granted. 
He believed that there should be some 
such restraint provided. 


ANALOGY CLOSE BuT ILL-CHOSEN 


It might here be said that though 
there have been one or two important 
patents where an attempt has been 
made to take an excessive advantage of 
the public needs, yet on the whole the 
path of the patentee is long and diffi- 
cult. If the advantage of his patent 
is provided beyond question, he is kept 
busy combating infringers of his right. 
The defence of such a patent is expen- 
sive and keeps him from concentrating 
properly on the development and mar- 
keting of the device. If its success is 
obvious, the difficulties of merchandising 
are such as to make the patent yield a 
meager return or involve the inventor 
in a more or less heavy loss. 

It may become of recognized utility 
just when the expiry of the patent 
gives opportunity to a horde of imita- 
tors to invade the field and profit by 
the sales work of the patentee. Min- 
ing is a hazardous business, but the 
handling of a patent has even greater 
risks. The railroads and public util- 
ities have been rendered unsuccessful 
and inadequate by reason of excessive 
regulation. Why destroy the patent 
business by an equally imprudent con- 
trol? The analogy Dr. Cottrell uses 
is to the point, but it hardly helps 
to establish his argument. Rather it 
ccnfutes it. Regulation has demoraliz- 
ed every industry to which it has been 
continuously applied, and it will do a 
like disservice to the industry of pro- 
moting patents. 


LEGAL AND MORAL OBLIGATIONS DIFFER 


General L. C. Boyle, who is the at- 
torney at Washington for the lumber 
interests, addressed the delegation on 
“Industry and the Government,” urging 
the remission of the excess-profits tax 
and surtax, which have borne so oppres- 
sively on wasting industries. He spoke 
favorably of the Sherman law, but 
thought that combinations for the 
good of the public, entered into with 
the approval of the Government and 
supervised-by it, should be permitted 
and even encouraged. 

Recently, lumbermen had offered to 
meet for the purpose of regulating 
prices downward, but the Attorney Gen- 
eral, while personally favorable to such 
a combination to lower prices, declared 
that it would be in violation of the Sher- 
man law, and that the lumbermen would 
take this remedial action at their own 
risk. Needless to say, they did not 
take it, though a few individuals at 
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their own initiative continued to sell 
below the market price. Mr. Boyle 
pointed out that it was dangerous to 
conspire to lower prices, because such 
a combination may be held by the 
courts to be a conspiracy to drive 
high-cost or financially weak producers 
out of the market by what are known 
as “dumping” methods. 

He approved the exemption of labor 
unions from the operation of the Sher- 
man Act, provided those unions were 
reasonable in their demands and re- 
sponsible to the public. Organization 
he held was not morally a crime either 
on the part of capital or of labor, pro- 
vided that the combination thus formed 
did not abuse the pewers which organ- 
ization provided. 


FAVORS CURTAILMENT OF PRODUCTION 


He believed that a combination to 
curtail production and maintain a rea- 
sonable price in the face of a stagnant 
market was beneficial to capital, labor 
and the public; to the latter because it 
prevented the waste of material that 
always accompanied operations con- 
ducted with an insufficient profit margin 
or a loss. He noted from the news- 
papers that the farmers were forming 
an organization to control prices, and 
the Government seems disposed to per- 
mit it. He could see no harm in farm- 
ers thus manipulating the selling of the 
products of their industry, provided ex- 
cessive profits were not sought. 

The lumbermen would take the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court with all 
due deference, but if it goes against 
them they will feel justified in seeking 
by proper means such a revision of the 
law as will make their combination and 
other combinations than theirs per- 
missible if not conducted in such a 
manner as to be incompatible with the 
public interest. They feel that their 
action has been morally justified in 
view of the fact that the Bureau of 
Forestry in a report has practically ab- 
solved them of any attempt to exact 
the payment of unfair prices. 


To Stop SALE OF WORTHLESS MINES 


The fourth general session was held 
at 2 p.m. on Wednesday with Carl 
Scholz in the chair, A, C. Mackenzie 
opening with an address on “Blue-Sky 
Legislation,” urging the repeal of all 
state laws of this type and the enact- 
ment of federal laws in their place. 
State regulation, he said, was value- 
less, as the people within a state are 
protected by their local acquaintance 
with conditions and the approval given 
by a state with a blue-sky law often 
serves to give a specious value to a 
worthless property and to make it pos- 
sible to sell poor stock beyond the state 
confines. 

Judge E. Finney, member of the 
Board of Appeals, Interior Department, 
spoke on “The Interpretation of the 
Mining Laws” and James G. Fitch, of 
Socorro, N. M., on “State Taxation of 
Metal Mines.” D. Vance Sickman, a 
mining engineer, of Denver, Col., read 
a paper describing “A Powderless 
Mechanical Process for the Mining of 
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Coal.” An abstract of this article will 
soon be published. Mr. Sickman in 
well-chosen words referred to the way 
in which machinery drives the man. He 
must either let it work or let it rest, 
and if the operation of the machine 
does not involve labor he would rather 
let it run to its capacity than stand 
idle. Mr. Sickman dislodges the coal 
by water pressure. A plant is being 
installed at Rock Springs Mine 4 of the 
Union Pacific Coal Co. 


LOSSES FROM DEATH AND SICKNESS 


Dr. Arthur L. Murray, of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C., 
discussed in broad terms “Industrial 
Medicine and Health Conservation.” 
The two principal points made were 
that physical defects are rarely irre- 
mediable but can be corrected and that 
the industry sustains a heavy loss in 
the number of skilled men removed by 
death, accident and sickness. 

In reference to the first contention 
he pointed out that of eighty-one ap- 
plicants for hoisting engineers’ licenses 
in the State of Utah, twenty-nine per- 
sons, owing to physical defects, were 
found unfit for employment of that 
character. Twenty men had defective 
vision, three had hernia, four had minor 
defects of the limbs and two had con- 
stitutional diseases. Only these last 
two were ultimately rejected, the other 
twenty-seven having their defects cor- 
rected. He said that sickness laid off 
employees on an average nine days 
every year. This appears to be only 
a small loss of time, but for 100 men 
the loss is 900 days, or the equivalent 
of three whole years for one man. 

The fifth general session was placed 
under the chairmanship of Thomas T. 
Brewster, of St. Louis, Mo. Robert N. 
Miller, a solicitor in tax settlements, 
spoke, urging the mining men to de- 
mand that a board be appointed so 
capable and so distinguished that it 
would not hesitate to use its powers 
and make tax settlements which the 
lesser men in the present Internal Rev- 
enue office were afraid to make. These 
relatively inexperienced men did not 
feel assured of their ability to make 
decisions. Low salaries were filling 
the service with men of inadequate 
practical training and the better men 
were fast being drawn elsewhere by 
liberal offers. 


How TO MAINTAIN OPEN SHOP 


George Wolfe, secretary of the Wind- 
ing Gulf Operators’ Association of 
Beckley, W. Va., surveyed “The Condi- 
tions of Operation and Production in 
the So-Called Open-Shop Districts.” He 
declared that if the operators would 
sit tight they would have no difficulty 
in maintaining the open shop. 

To illustrate the reasonableness of 
his contention he referred to the expe 
riences of a West Virginia operator, 
John D. McKell of the McKell Coal & 
Coke Co., who declared to his men that 
he would not collect the check-off but 
would close his mines until his men 
were willing to work open shop. The 
men could stay in the company’s houses 
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and work wherever they wished, but 
if they wanted to work in his mines 
they would have to do so without the 
check-off. After sixty days of strik- 
ing they returned to work at Mr. Mc- 
Kell’s terms. 

In the Beckley district non-union and 
union mines are found on opposite 
sides of the track from each other. 
The non-union and union districts dove- 
tail. Thus E. E. White runs a mine 
without the check-off, while just across 
the track is a plant of the American 
Smelting & Refining Co., where the 
check-off is in operation. 

According to Mr. Wolfe about 85 per 
cent of the mine workers are reliable, 
desirable citizens. The other 15 per 
cent are men whose mission it seems 
to be to make trouble. The non-union 
mines gather the men who want to 
work, the unionization of neighboring 
mines driving them to places where 
they can labor without interference. 


SINISTER INFLUENCE APPEARS 


Following Mr. Wolfe, E. W. Parker 
read a paper on “What Happened in 
the Anthracite Region in 1920.” Dr. 
Parker declared that almost every- 
thing happened that could happen, but 
the most sinister matter was the ad- 
vent of the consulting economist. A 
settlement had been practically ef- 
fected, but the men, lured away by the 
specious figures of the consultant, were 
determined to hold out for larger gains. 
Their decision cost them heavy losses, 
the $40,000 paid to the economist being 
easily the least of those losses. Dr. 
Parker stated that the shortage of 
anthracite was greater than statistics 
showed, for the use of hard coal had 
increased while its production had de- 
creased. A continued shortage of 
bituminous coal had further increased 
the use of anthracite. Furthermore, in 
prompt production statistics, no differ- 
entiation was made between various 
sizes of anthracite. It was certain that 
the percentage of the domestic sizes 
had decreased, for much—how much is 
not known—more small-size anthracite 
was made in 1920 than in previous 
years, this fine material coming largely 
from culm banks. Just what is the 
shortage of domestic sizes is not 
known. 

Carl Scholz in speaking on “The 
West Virginia Appellate Court De- 
cision,” said that at his Illinois mine 
of about 1,000 men the check-off 
amounted to about $50,000 a year, each 
man paying roughly $6 per month to 
the union. The annual collection of 
dues probably will run from $25,000,- 
000 to $30,000,000, some of which is 
locally distributed. He approved the 
declaration of George Wolfe that 25 
per cent of the men in the mines were 
little disposed to support the union. 

During the last year the mine work- 
‘rs checked out money to.support Sam- 
iel J. Montgomery for Governor, Sam 
running on a third, or labor, ticket. 
Thousands came up to Charleston to 
narch in a procession in his honor. 
‘et when the ballots came in Mont- 
omery made a poor showing. The 
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quiet men who endure the union in 
silence voted against the man whom 
they had been unwillingly aiding with 
their money. The labor voters of West 
Virginia are not to be coerced, though 
where opposition to the union cannot 
be secret they yield somewhat readily 
and weakly to the noisy 15 per cent. 

J. D. A. Morrow, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the National Coal Association, 
spoke on “The General Coal Situation.” 
He declared that a shortage of 5,000,- 
000 tons of bituminous coal still exists, 
but it is rapidly being wiped out by 
the large production which the action 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s service orders have made pos- 
sible. The high prices for coal were 
not due to manipulation of the market 
but to frantic bidding by purchasers. 

As an instance he cited four men 
who went out to buy coal to supply a 
single railroad. They knew that their 
jcbs depended on their success. Conse- 
quently they bid against one another, 
each raising the price 25c. a ton. The 
railroad got the coal but at an unnec- 
essarily high rate. 








What constitutes a _ fireproof 
shaft? What is a proper clear- 
ance on a tipple? Which gage 
of track should be preferred? 
How much may mine car over- 
hang wheels? How fast is it 
well to speed the mine air? Are 
machines, screws and gears usu- 
ally standard? 




















The high price for coal severely 
crippled some buyers, but, being read- 
ily paid by others, they spent their 
money without any scruple as to the 
effect of their action on others. One 
concern sold its product at $100 per 
unit. The cost of coal even when fig- 
ured at $20 a ton meant to that firm 
an increase in cost of only 30c. per 
unit. It therefore saw fit to conclude 
a contract at that high figure, arguing 
that it would be high enough to as- 
sure it of all the coal it wanted no 
matter what happened, for the company 
that entered into the agreement to sup- 
ply the fuel would go into the market 
and get it if a strike at the mines of 
the company temporarily shut off pro- 
duction. 


WHEN A NEW ENGLANDER PRAYS 


The New England difficulties were 
due largely to the fact that all the coal 
that New England wanted could not 
be taken through the Hudson River 
gateways. As the rate of transporta- 
tion by water, owing to shortage of 
bottoms, was $1.50 a ton more than 
by railroad, the canny New Englander 
refused to buy water-borne coal at 
that higher rate, and when, owing to 
delay, he could not get any coal by 
water or rail, he made a bitter outcry. 
To quote Mr. Morrow, to be obliged to 
pay $1.50 more than another man is 
enough to make “the New Englander 
offer a prayer.” Finally New Eng- 
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landers demanded of the operators 
1,250,000 tons a month. They were told 
then that the demand was excessive, 
but they insisted upon their estimate. 
In a short time they were declaring it 
was so much more coal than they 
needed that they could not find any 
place to put it. Mr. Morrow ended by 
condemning Senator Calder’s plan for 
nationalizing the coal mines. 


CALLBREATH URGES HIGHER DUES 


On the morning of Thursday, Nov. 
18, the members held their annual 
meeting, at which the secretary, J. F. 
Callbreath, made his annual report. He 
stated that the receipts during the 
fiscal year were $150,432 and the cash 
on hand $9,232. He believed that the 
by-laws no longer met with the grow- 
ing needs of the organization and he 
suggested that the president name a 
committee of three to revise them. 

Especially did it seem well to ask 
members to pay more than $10 for 
membership, for at that figure a mem- 
ber is a liability and not an asset, so 
expensive was the service now being 
afforded. There were two classes of 
members, those who paid $10 and those 
who attained membership by the con- 
tributions of companies and associa- 
tions. There were roughly 900 of the 
one class and 2,500 of both classes. 

The following..directors ended their 
terms of officaers\Walter Douglas, of 
New York Cit;Eduanuel A. Taylor, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., ... A. Friedman, of 
Lovelock, Nev.; Carl Scholz, of Charles- 
ton, W. Va.; Charles S. Keith, of 
Kansas City, Mo. In their places the 
following were elected: James A. 
Douglas, of Bisbee, Ariz.; Robert Lin- 
ton, of Butte, Mont.; W. F. Loring, of 
San Francisco, Cal.; Carl Scholz, of 
Charleston, W. Va., and Hugh Shirkie, 
of Terre Haute, Ind. 


W. J. LoRING ELECTED PRESIDENT 

The president for the ensuing year 
is elected by the directors from their 
body, and later in the day W. J. Lor- 
ing, of San Francisco, Cal., was chosen 
to succeed Bulkeley Wells. D. B. 
Wentz, of Philadelphia, Pa., was elected 
to succeed Harry L. Day, of Idaho, as 
first vice-president; E, L. Doheny, of 
California, who was third vice-presi- 
dent last year, this year becomes the 
second, the place he vacates being oc- 
cupied by T. T. Brewster. J. F. Call- 
breath was unanimously re-elected sec- 
retary. 

The first address at this conference 
was one written, but not presented, 
by H. H. Stoek, dean of mining of 
the University of Illinois, on the 
proper place of English in the engineer- 
ing curriculum. No one doubted for a 
moment that English was needed, but 
the general sentiment seemed to be 
that it should be taught under the 
supervision of the engineering depart- 
ment and not as a broad cultural study. 
The main desideratum was the acquisi- 
tion of simple, lucid English that would 
readily convey the correct meaning of 
the speaker or writer. The average 
student regarded English as an un- 
necessary grind and did not see why 
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he should be compelled to give time to 
it. Dr. A. X. Illinski, president of the 
New Mexico School of Mines, read a 
paper on mathematics contributed by 
Prof. Robert Peale, of the Columbia 
School of Mines. As that paper ad- 
vocated the use of mathematics for its 
cultural quality it was quite forcefully 
attacked, Dean F. A. Thompson, of the 
Idaho School of Mines, who presided, 
declaring that all studies had this cul- 
tural value and that, as all could not be 
studied, only those should be given at- 
tention that were helpful to the student 
in his life work. 

It was urged that success in teach- 
ing mathematics was attained only 
when it was taught by engineers, and 
some said the very names of the 
branches of mathematics should be 
eliminated, as trigonometry, analytical 
geometry, calculus and the like. The 
engineering student should get the 
training in seeking solutions to prob- 
lems with which he would be con- 
fronted in his mining experience. 


CONFERENCE ELECTS OFFICERS 


After a round-table lunch Charles H. 
Fulton, director of the Missouri School 
of Mines, was elected chairman; A. X. 
Illinski, president of the New Mexico 
School of Mines, was elected vice- 
chairman, and Francis A. Thomson, 
secretary. C. H. Claw, president of 
the Montana School of reves, and D. A. 
Lyon, U. S. Bureatpiry’ Mines, were 
elected to the Executn « Committee. 

Addresses were made in the after- 
noon by Morton F. Leopold, safety engi- 
neer, U. S. Bureau of Mines; Dr. David 
White, chief geologist, U. S. Geologi- 
cal Survey; Dr. F. L. Ransome, also of 
the Survey; Henry Landes, geologist 
for the State of Washington, and Ed- 
ward Higgins, who spoke on the safety 
code of the State of California. 

In the evening the congress held its 
annual dinner at Daniels & Fisher’s 
restaurant with Thomas B. Stearns in 
the chair. At its close a letter from 
President-elect Warren G. Harding 
was read and J. F. Callbreath was 
presented with a scarfpin in recogni- 
tion of his labors as secretary. A life 
membership was awarded to D. W. 
Brunton. Thomas B. Stearns then be- 
came toastmaster, calling on U. S. 
Senator Charles S, Thomas of Colorado, 
who in his response said that Ameri- 
can individualism was fast being 
sapped. The American no longer re- 
lied on himself for extrication from 
his difficulties, but whenever business 
did not go to his liking he went whin- 
ing to the government. Thus the gov- 
ernment was rapidly being centralized 
in Washington and so many laws have 
been passed that a man has to be a 
student in order to be sure that he is 
not a criminal. 


Emmett D. Boyle, Governor of 


Nevada, presented a watch on behalf 
of the congress to Bulkeley Wells, and 
uddresses were made by Carl Scholz, 
W. J. Loring, T. A. Rickard, E. B. Grey, 
who, by the way, had walked 175 miles 
to be present, being a resident at Fair- 
banks, Alaska, and chairman of it” 
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chapter; E. P. Matthewson, W. G. 
Bierd, president of the Chicago & Alton 
R.R.; L. C. Fisher from the Philip- 
pines, Governor B. B. Brooks of 
Wyoming and T. T. Brewster. 

The sixth general session assembled 
on Friday in the convention hall, with 
Bulkeley Wells presiding. Arthur Not- 
man spoke on the relations of the 
Phelps-Dodge Corporation with its em- 
ployees. He related, among other mat- 
ters, the selective-service system 
adopted in reducing its forces at Bisbee, 
Ariz., to meet the declining needs of 
the copper market. The discharge of 
large numbers of men was a regret- 
teble expedient made as fair as cir- 
cumstances allowed, but involving loss 
and discomfort to those discharged. 

The bituminous coal industry works 
irregularly but does not discharge well- 
meaning and industrious workmen. It 
might well be questioned whether 
the way of the coal industry or that 
of the metal industry is to be preferred. 
Herbert Hoover seems to think that 
the metal industry is functioning better 
than the coal industry when it dis- 
charges men. 


COPPER INDUSTRY FUNCTIONS ILL 


To judge by Arthur Notman’s talk 
neither he nor the Phelps-Dodge Cor- 
poration considered the copper indus- 
try as “properly functioning” when it 
faced such a _ necessity. Only Mr. 
Hoover seems to have discovered the 
peculiar malfunctioning of the coal in- 
dustry. It might as well be admitted 
that most industry is badly functioning 
most of the time and that slow work- 
ing is not the only form of failure to 
function. A discharge of workmen is 
quite as grievous, and no company 
more regrets its necessity than the 
Phelps-Dodge Corporation, which has 
done much to better the living condi- 
tions of its men. 

Charles A, Chase, manager of the 
Liberty Bell Mines at Telluride, Col., 
discussed “Why Colorado Mining Engi- 
neers Adopted the Open Shop,” and L. 
Ward Bannister, of Denver, Col., spoke 
to the title of “Denver and the Open 
Shop,” advocating with much ability 
that the laws should be so written that 
a process served on an officer of a 
voluntary association should be re- 
garded by the courts as a process 
served on every one of its members. 
This would make the association 
amenable to laws to which incorporated 
bodies are subject. He said that the 
plea of operators for the rights of non- 
union men was disingenuous, but added 
that he believed the public was quite 
ready to accede to the proposition that 
there was a menace to the employer 
and the nation in 100 per cent organ- 
izations. 


RAILROAD HEAD ON LABOR UNREST 


W. G. Bierd, of the Chicago & Alton 
R.R., spoke lengthily to the title “The 
Relation of Industry to Industry.” He 
believed that workingmen would not 
give up readily the advantages gained 
during the war. But, as a matter of 
fact, has labor in general gained any- 
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thing in the years that have just 
passed? A few industrials, like those in 
the coal-mining industry and the rail- 
road industry (especially the more 
lowly day laborers), have gained at 
the expense of all other classes of 
workers, but labor in general has 
gained nothing. It has higher wages 
but no increased purchasing power. 
But if unhappy in his remarks about 
wages and unrest, Mr. Bierd’s plea for 
no more government control contained 
elements in its favor and deserved 
greater amplification. James Lord, 
president of the mining department of 
the American Federation of Labor, was 
not present, and though on the pro- 
gram did not send an address. 

A seventh session was called to hear 
the report of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee. Bulkeley Wells’ resolution for 
regulation of the use of patent rights 
was approved. It calls only for a 
ccmmittee of the congress to consider 
the matter and co-operate with govern- 
ment committees appointed to report 
on it. The preamble, however, speaks 
plainly in favor of the proposition. 
Another resolution by Carl Scholz, ad- 
vocating that in the event of a depart- 
ment of public works being formed, the 
Department of the Interior be con- 
tinued with control of Western lands, 
also was approved, as also a resolu- 
tion emanating from the same source 
and urging that the Henderson bill, 
which would unite the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines with the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, be enacted into law. Another 
resolution having the same author 
urged the formation of the department 
of public works. 


CONDEMNS MINE NATIONALIZATION 


C. E. Debeque’s resolution in favor of 
an appropriation for scientific inquiry 
into the technique of oil-shale develop- 
ment received approval as did also 
George Wolfe’s resolution against the 
nationalization of the coal-mining in- 
dustry. The blue-sky resolution failed 
of passage though backed by Sidney 
Norman and A. G. McKenzie. How- 
ever, Mr. McKenzie induced the con- 
gress to avoid any expression of ap- 
proval of ‘the blue-sky laws already in 
existence. 

Another resolution declared that, as 
it had been decided that the net pro- 
ceeds of mines constituted profits and 
were all taxable without deduction for 
depletion, the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue is not justified in its rule that, 
regardless of actual conditions, actual 
facts and valuations, the invested capi- 
tal of mining corporations should be 
ascertained by deducting from profits 
for each unit of minerals removed be- 
tween the commencement of mining 
cperations and the year 1916. 


CONGRESS MAy MEET IN PITTSBURGH 


Pittsburgh, Chicago and Atlantic 
City were discussed as places for next 
year’s congress. Pittsburgh appears to 
Lave the preference, but the matter is 
entirely in the hands of the directors. 
About 700 persons registered at this 
meeting. Probably 1,000 were in at- 
tendance. 
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Mexican Coal Miners Return; 
Get 20 Per Cent Increase 


The coal miners’ strike in the 
State of Coahuila, Mexico, ended 
Nov. 25, when the diggers returned 
to work on the Mexican Government 
terms, according to reports received 
at Eagle Pass, Texas. The terms 
include a wage increase of 20 per 
cent. The strikers, who numbered 
about 11,000, quit work Oct. 11, 
when their demands for a 100-per 
cent wage advance were refused. 
The mines were returned Nov. 22 to 
their owners by the strikers who 
seized them the preceding week. 





Living Cost Receded 2 Per Cent 
During October 


The cost of living declined nearly 
2 per cent between Oct. 1 and Nov. 
1, 1920, according to figures col- 
lected by the National Industrial 
Conference Board. This decrease, 
added to that which had already oc- 
curred, marks a total drop in the 
average cost of living of 5 per cent 
since the peak of price increases 
was reached in July, 1920. Rents 
and the average cost of fuel, light 
and sundries rose a little over July 
prices for these items, but the aver- 
age cost of food and clothing con- 
tinued to fall. 





Railroads Continue to Surpass 
Pre-War Traffic Figures 


Freight movement on American 
railroads during September contin- 
ued to exceed records for bulk, ac- 
cording to a statement Nov. 23 by 
the Railway Executives’ Associa- 
tion. It amounted to 40,999;843,000 
ton-miles, which was more than the 
total moved in any one month either 
prior to or during the war, though 
it was 1,701,992,000 ton-miles less 
than the roads handled in August 
ef this year. 





Belgium Coming Back 


Be'gium’s output of coal in Sep- 
temher, 1920, equalled the output 
for September, 1913. 





Federation of Labor to Move 
Against Lever Act 


The American Federation of La- 
bor will seek to have Congress at 
the coming session repeal the Lever 
Food and Fuel Control Law, under 
which the Government sought to re- 
strain the late coal strike. 





Automobile Plants Resume Work 


Two thousand men have been put 
back to work in the parts depart- 
ment of the Willys-Overland Auto- 
mobile Co., according to a recent an- 
nouncement by Vice-President Kil- 
patrick, in charge of production. The 
Chevrolet Motor Co. will reopen its 
plant at Tarrytown, N. Y., on Dec. 1 
and will operate at the rate of 100 
cars daily. The plant has been prac- 


tically shut down for the past month 
with only about 200 of its 2,000 em- 
ployees at work. The Dodge Broth- 
ers Automobile Co. also announces 
an early resumption of work in its 


plants. 





Charges Discrimination Against 
Mexical Labor Leaders 


Canuto Vargas, secretary of the 
Pan-American Federation of Labor, 
cn Nov. 29 charged that labor lead- 
ers of Mexico are being barred from 
the United States, instancing the 
refusal of immigration authorities 
at Laredo, Texas, to admit J. M. 
Tristan, of the Mexican Federation 
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of Miners. The coal miners of Mex- 
ico were called out on strike by 
Tristan’s organization and Tristan 
was coming to this country on a 
mission from the Mexican govern- 
ment. 





September Gasoline Output Sets 
New Record 


All gasoline output records were 
broken during September, the Bu- 
reau of Mines announces. Refiner- 
eries produced a daily average of 
15,000,000 gallons, making the out- 
put total for the first nine months 
of 1920 3,500,000,000 gallons, as 
compared with 2,900,000,000 gallons 
during the same period in 1919. 
Consumption and exports continued 
high, the bureau said, so that while 
storage tanks on Sept. 30 held 298,- 
C00,000 gallons, the amount on hand 
then was less than on Aug. 30. 





Employees’ Bank Sets Example 
In Economy . 


The Shipbuilders’ Co - operative 
Bank at Quincy, Mass., claims to 
hold the record for economical run- 
ning expenses, with a total expendi- 
ture of $80.96 for the first nine 
months of its existence. The bank 
was formed by employes of the 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation 
to lend themselves money to build 
homes and to encourage thrift. The 
bank lends sums ranging from $50 
te $8,000 and charges 6° per cent 
interest. 











British Rail Freight Rates Are 
Three Times Those of U. S. 


British freight rates applied to 
American rail traffic would have 
cost American shippers virtually 
$20,000,000 a day more in the first 
six months of 1920, according to an 
article prepared by the Bureau of 
Railway Economics in the Railway 
Age. Statistics quoted show that 
government controlled British roads 
had an average freight rate a ton- 
mile for the half year of 26.3 mills, 
while the American average was 9.7 
mills. The larger-sized units in 
which American roads handle freight 
is given as the principal reason why 
this country’s roads haul freight 
more cheaply, 


Santa Fé Will Return to 
Eight-Hour Day 


Announcement was made at the 
Santa Fé Ry. shops at Topeka, Kan., 
the largest on the Santa Fé system, 
of a reduction from nine to eight 
working hours a day. The nine-hour 
day was established two months ago 
to meet an urgent demand for re- 
pairs to cars and locomotives to ex- 
pedite the movement of the wheat 
crop. 





Spanish Coal Miners Ask Share of 
Profits for Education 


The National Federation of Span- 
ish Miners has passed a resolution 
calling on every miner in the coun- 
try to join in a general strike on 
May 1 next and remain idle, unless 
the mine owners grant them fixed 
minimum wages according to work- 
ing conditions in each mining dis- 
trict. The men also are requested 
to claim participation in the profits 
from each ton of coal mined, this 
money to be utilized for educational 
purposes. The mine owners regard 
the fixing of the time of the pro- 
posed strike at such a distant date 
as an indication that the miners are 
satisfied with their present condi- 
tions. 





New Hampshire Utility Commis- 
sion Urges Railway Economy 


The New Hampshire Public Serv- 
ice Commission gave out a letter 
Nov. 23 to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission relative to the financial 
condition of New England railroads. 
While admitting that some read- 
‘ustments of rates and changes in 
the present divisions of income 
might be necessary, the New Hamp- 
shire Commission also suggested 
that much might be saved by the 
roads themselves by rigid economies 
and curtailment of expenditure. Re- 
ductions of wages might be neces- 
sary, it was added, but the abolition 
of free passes now granted to em- 
ployees and their families was 
urged. 
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Average Retail Prices of Coal in Principal 


Cities of the 


VERAGE retail prices of coal on Jan. 15 and July 

15 of each year, 1914 to 1920, inclusive, and on 

June 15, 1920, by cities are shown in the table 
below, abstracted from the Monthly Labor Review for 
September, 1920, of the Bureau of Statistics of the 


quoted by the retail trade for household use. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, 
prices are shown for Colorado, Arkansas and New 
Mexico anthracite in those cities where these coals form 


The prices are those 
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any considerable portion of the sales for household use. 
The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages 


‘made on the several kinds. 


The coal dealers in each 


city were asked to quote prices on the kinds of bitumi- 


nous coal usually sold for household use. 


The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, 
but do not include charges for storing the coal in 
cellar or coal bin where an extra handling is necessary. 
The bureau hopes to publish coal prices monthly here- 


after instead of semi-annually, as heretofore. 








Retail Prices per Ton of Coal for Household Use 





City, and kind of coal 


Atlanta, Ga.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
A er 


Baltimore, Md.: 
a anthracite— 
Stove. . 
Chestnut. Ses Ng 
Bituminous............ 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
Bituminous............ 
Boston, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ee 
Chestnut. . 
Bituminous............ 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a, eR eer ; 


Bituminous............ 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Co, eS er 


Butte, Mont.: 
ONE. fs cab sks ene 
Charleston, 8. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
=e eee 1 
Chestnut 
Bituminous............ 
Chicago, IIL: 
Pen nsylvania anthracite— 
_btove.. bn sine = HOS 


Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania cenersaanlll 
Stove.. esi 
Chestnut............ 
Bituminous. . 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
re 


eae 
Columbus, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Sc oe ias obeys 
a ee 
Dallas, Tex.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Chestnut 


Sivaashnaen eas piak «sien 
Denver, Colo.: 

Colorado anthracite— 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed... 
Furnace, | and 2 mixed 

Bituminous, ....ccccoce 

Detroit, Mich.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Stove..... Rabviacdonar 


Bituminous............ 
Fall River, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove pencvceecescoces 
Houston, Tex.: 
See 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove.. aeteh Se 8.300 
Chestnut.......... ‘ 8.500 
Bituminous......... 4.611 
7Per ton of 2,240 Ib. 





03 7.700 17. 
17.950 17.520 17. 


won >on 


ans 
oe) 
w 
So 

ns 


Wooo 


weiss 


7.750 ‘8. 
7.990 6: 
4.000 4. 


*Zoned out by Fuel Administration. 


.083 $5. 


280 17. 


G0 Go 


a 
| 
wom 


So 
~ 
woo 


Von 


1915 1916 
July Jan. 


250 $4.575 $5.050 $4. 
620 17.138 17.650 17. 
870 17.363 17.880 17. 
we «63.686 63.955" 3 
750 7.500 8.000 
000 7.750 8.250 
850 6.650 6.850 7 
100 6.900 7.100 7 
417 6.750 7.125 7 
750 17.750 17.750 17. 
250 18.250 18.250 18. 
750 16.750 16.750 16. 
100 7.900 8.100 8. 
350 8.150 8.350 8. 
068 4.708 4.938 4. 
917. 7.667 8.000 7. 
167. 7.833 8.083 8. 
500 3.500 3.688 3. 
.650 7.400 7.650 7. 
900 7.650 7.990 ‘8. 
.643 4.607 4.643 4. 
Sethe pars Ree hp ton 5: 
oo: eae. Dee. -s. 
545 6.950 7.458 7. 
218 «69.078 §69.333 = =S.. 
206° 9.071 9.553 =. 9: 
641 5.192 5.250 5. 
938 7.500 7.950 
188 7.750 8.200 8 
7? S.25° S.2357 6S 
.000 7.750 8.750 8 
.000 7.750 8.750 8 
250 7.650 8.250 8. 
450 7.900 8.450 8. 
673 4.208 4.411 4. 


July 


1917 1918 1919 1920 
Jan. July Jan. July Jan. July Jan. June July 
Sina cea, SK es, 1S Tae e enn wine Sec 46 — <ecere . ote 7 ae 
ee ee Pe Pe Oe ee ee ie. | A ee eee . 500 
$7.000 $7.050 $7.444 $7.778 $8.029 3250 $9.050 $12.545 13.250 
18.160 18.542 19.600 110.450 111.983 111.750 112.500 113.500 113.750 
18.310 18.700 19.750 110.550 112.042 111.850 112.600 113.600 113.850 
{ascdel Leeiaoe <0 see wenhet 1 7.540 1 6.893 1 7.500 1 8.786 1 8.938 
5.080 5.607 5.616 6.461 6.741 7.286 7.496 8.791 9.431 
9.500 9.500 9.850 10.250 12.000 12.000 12.750 14.500 14.500 
9.500 9.500 9.850 10.250 12.000 12.000 12.750 14.500 14.500 
ieneds, Whe ob cen beck as ekee 10.250 9.000 9.500 13.500 13.250 
10.000 8.667 10.500 10.400 12.370 11.750 12.500 15.000 15.000 
10.000 8.667 10.500 10.400 12.370 11.750 12.500 15.000 15.000 
iseobe a ROSE seteue es -ee eee 9.125 8.000 8.500 12.000 ...... 
7.600 8.138 8.830 9.180 10.400 10.700 10.890 12.000 12.080 
7.850 8.163 8.830 9.240 10.500 10.800 10.999 12.000 12.080 
Verte” ak oewr sees osbowe 6.000 8.000 ...... 11.000 12.000 
8.222 8.598 9.188 9.083 9.377 9.836 10.381 10.444 10.908 
Os A Lb ee «5 BAe (2) 113.400 113.400 116.200 116.325 
29.250 200.790 212.4735 ...... (?) 113.500 113.500 116.300 116.400 
7.000 8.000 8.000 8.375 8.500 8.500 8.500 12.000 12.000 
9.750 9.583 10.350 10.900 11.808 12.200 12.590 14.150 14.675 
9.670 9.667 10.338 10.975 12.016 12.300 12.690 14.288 14.788 
7.083 6.813 6.671 6.475 6.700 7.017 8.020 8.414 8.946 
Ly Le 9.500 11.660 (2) tS OS. ee 14.000 
eee 9.900 waste (2) 12.000 12.667 14.000 14.000 
5.500 5.958 6.098 6.725 6.478 6.139 6.739 8.000 8.000 
oS. ae 6 Zs 11.050 11.538 12.300 13.525 14.050 
SED ee Fe); 11.175 11.650 12.233 13.500 14.025 
8.227. 7.000 6.901 6.443 821 «7.710 © 7.911;.. 9.20011, 357 
ae aE te Ait. eisai ae 12.000 12.000 14.650 14.650 
6.400 6.031 5.943 6.179 6.088 6.056 6.513 9.982 9.458 
bale Gue 4 WAN eas Vie 6 cate Ree 18.000 20.000 22.000 ...... 
11.500 11.000 14.334 14.250 15.800 14.500 18.500 17.000 17.000 
10.167, 8.583 10.139 10.386 10.980 11.083 14.583 14.000 14.083 
9.600 10.750 11.750 12.325 12.650 13.150 14.000 14.600 14.875 
9.900 11.000 11.750 12.325 12.650 12.650 13.500 14.530 14.875 
6.000 6.500 7.598 7.995 8.148 8.348 8.908 9.371 9.469 
9.750 9.125 9.880 10.150 11.600 11.890 12.650 14.250 14.625 
9.800 9.313 10.080 10.520 11.710 11.980 12.750 14.200 14.62 
7.583 7.500 8.267 8.180 7.732 7.988 8.781 10.933 12.417 
11.000 10.688 10.750 11.000 12.700 12.500 13.000 14.500 14.50 
11.000 10.438 10.750 11.000 12.383 12.250 12.750 14.250 14.25v 
ly RE eae ira oe 10.000 10.250 9.500 10.000 12.250 12.87 
Bs ee eee 9.000 ...... 10.000 10.000 12.000 11.500 11.9% 
10. 167 9.825 10.250 12.250 12.250 13.000 13.750 14.375 
10.333 9.925 10.500 12.333 12.250 13.167 14.250 14 875 
ee 7.107. 6.163 6.875 7.375 8.188 9.313 9.625 
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City, and kind of coal Jan. 

Jacksonville, Fla.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

RN as 6 gdh s eace ists $9.000 

2 ee 9.000 

Bituminous. .......,... fae 
Kansas City, Mo.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
MR Cie aek Tb eccan ined dae 
RR eae 

Arkansas anthracite— 
| 8.286 
Stove, or No. 4........ 8.929 

Bituminous............ 4.276 

Little Rock, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
ES ee or eee 
NE. 55 5s 5s alehivsie's — telkibates 
pe ore 6.250 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 

New Mexico anthracite— 
Cerillosegg........... 17.000 

Bituminous. .... 2.22... 13.500 

Louisville, Ky 

Pennsylv ania sieuieibieliee 
SY a eee 8.750 
CANOE 6.0.0 os a ccces 8.750 

ee 4.377 

Manchester, N. H.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Loe 8.750 
i ee 8.750 


Memphis, Tenn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
- Ss ee See 
Chestnut 
Bituminous 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 





Le Se eee 8.080 
Chestnut ..cciscscccs 8.330 
Bituminous............ 6.143 


Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


SEG. ce <a 5.4 5.5.6 4 9.350 
SS eae 9.600 
Bituminous... .....6.. 5.875 


Mobile, Ala.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Rich insta nn we eane: |  &eelunn 
2 a ae ee ee 
FER Seen eocees | 34 san 
Newark, N. J.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
gt eee 6.500 


New Haven, Conn.: 
Pennsylv ania anthracite— 


Now Galea La.: : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


LS aaa 10.000 
SPA ee 10.500 
Ditessioew ee ne 35.944 
New York, N. Y.: 
~ Pennsyly ania anthracite— 
NON oda ki gidcea cide 857 
ee ae 7.000 


Norfolk, Va.: g 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
St a 


NNN 5585-55 & 6S ete e's 415 te 
Omaha, Neb.: 
Pennsylv ania anthracite— 


Stove.. Fiezite dshin. See 
Chestnut...........- 10.950 
pe eee 6.125 


Peoria, Il.: 

Pennsylv ania anthracite— 
Stove.. Pi eenio ts 
Chestnut. 

Bituminous. . . 

Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Y 


, ee 7.281 
eo ee ee 7.531 
Pittsburgh, Pa. : 
oe a 
Stove.. Mas vena: eee 
Chosteut,.......<.. 17.775 
eee 43.188 
Portland, Me.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
_ ..., “eon t ei ie eer ees 
Chestnut........ e 
Biteminous:............ 
Portland, Ore.: 
Bituminows............ 9.625 
Providence, R. I.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SNR isc oxk cee) oes 5 7.750 
NI ocak: 5 wna 9:0at 5 8.000 
po | Sen ee 5 
‘\ichmond, Va.: 
P ennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove.. Se ERE thy 7.750 
Chestnut............ 7.750 
Bituminous.......... at 


14 


July 


$9.125 
9.1 
6.875 


woo 
> 
wu 
o 


won 
eo 
o 


Wow 
w 
co 
ww 


an 
wr 
N“ 
=) 


oe 
~s 
nN 
oS 


7.542 
7.542 
5.042 


l 
Jan. 


“. 000 
.000 
7 500 


ereeee 


eeeeee 


acc 
w 
w 
o 


mow 
wn 
w 
~s 


NAS 
So 
o 
i} 


OP se ae 
wuocoo 
w 
i—) 
Oo 


Ns 
N 
oo 
o 


8.000 
8.000 
5.444 


July 


“. 4 
7 000 


wuconm 
ww 
So 


woo 
> 
i] 
o 


aa 
id 
w 
o 


an 
~~ 
w 
o 


NO 
o 
w 
NN 


2-7. 
7.500 
5.023 


1916 1 

Jan. July Jan. July 
$9 an $9.000 | 11. = $12.000 
000 §=69.000 II. 12.000 
7300 7.303 @, 000 8.500 
O:3933: SO: 00S “Sie cages 
6.333 8.667’) See siscs. 
4.515 4.353 6.438 5.700 
2.625 7.625 92 ctw 
"6.000 °5:750 8.000 “7.857 
$8: 000; 16.000 cee Geese 
13.700 12.900 15.000 14.375 
"3.816 3.737 "5.734 "6.583 
9.000 8.750 11.000 11.000 
9.000 8.750 11.000 11.000 
33.904 3 4°083 36.222 87.018 
8.100 8.300 9.020 9.167 
8.350 8.550 9.270 9.367 
6.000 5.875 7.743 8.000 
9.350 9.900 10.350 10.650 
9.600 10.150 10.600 10.900 
5.977 6.375 8.077 8.600 
6.500 6.750 7.208 7.250 
6.750 7.000 7.292 7.250 
7.500 7.742 9.500 9.000 
7.500 7.742 9.500 9.000 
10.500 11.700. 132008 1h. 5.23 
11.000 12.200 13.500 ...... 
6.091 36.063 86,944 ...... 
7.107. 7.393 8.500 8.440 
7.250 7.421 8.500 8.420 
10.750 11.750 13.200 13.250 
11.000 12.000 13.400 13.500 
6.042 6.000 7.857 7.750 
17.250 17.494 17.969 18.319 
17.500 17.744 18.188 18.519 
17.967 18.000 110.500 110.625 
18.017 18.100 110.850 110.650 
43.326 43.450 44.857 45.750 
9.438 9.263 10.276 9.659 
5 8.750 58.500 510.000 5 9.500 
59.000 58.500 510.000 5 9.500 
7.900 8.000 9.450 9.500 
7.900 8.000 9.450 9.500 

q 364 5.063 7.268 7.250 


1918 

Jan. July 
See 
cn ae 
9.333 825 
12.592 13.700 
13.150 14.200 
6.703 6.700 
11.500 12.750 
"8.250 9.155 
22.000 20.000 
14.881 14.700 
tits. 105640 
6.038 6.783 
11.000 10.500 
11.000 10.500 
Suiaere 10.000 
"6.539 7.171 
9.500 10.968 
9.650 10.904 
7.385 7.385 
10.826 12.238 
10.926 12.328 
8.888 8.474 
WY 6 as Gu 
ee 
8.000 9.000 
8.100 8.500 
8.100 8.500 
9.750 10.100 
9.750 10.100 
Fa OOo eSvas 
13.300 14.550 
8.040 7.789 
9.958 9.300 
9.083 9.293 
10.000 9.500 
10.000 9.500 
7.750 7.750 
be ee 
ie, eer 
7.950 7.388 
.250 11.000 
10.500 11.025 
DE 2 axis 
19.594 19.806 
19.681 19.888 
saint Sk 
110.150 111.050 
5.278 5.656 
10.890 11.040 
10.890 11.040 
10.453 10.890 
10.181 10.442 
510.500 511.375 
510.500 511.375 
9.500 9.900 
9.500 9.900 
7.686 7.811 





1919 1920 

Jan. July Jan. June July 
Q $15.000 $17. poe “ey eee +: 000 
SS BS Geer 00 
$10. O00 10.000 i 000 $14.000 $15 000 
eet SBR 8. BAS 
Seen Lo ee Fe |. NE Sen eee 
15.107. 13.593 15.950 15.150 15.750 
15.550 14.550 16.583 15.750 16.500 
7.354 7.469 8.625 9.118 9.600 
SR A Be re eee 14.500 
he BA ee OIA Ra SSS Sala Cae 
9.414 9.250 10.375 11.950 12.591 
1 ae Bee Se ete 
14.688 14.583 16.000 17.000 17.000 
(2) op eS: Ss a 
(2) 12.750 13.750 15.000 aid 
6.743 6.816 6.836 9.813 9.531 
12.500 12.750 13.417 15.000 15.000 
12.500 12.750 13.417 15.000 15.000 
10.000 10.000 10.000 12.000 13.000 
15.000 16.000 16.000 17.000 18.000 
15.000 16.000 16.000 17.000 18.000 
7.221 7.528 8,000 8.850 9.563 
12.286 12.400 12.600 14.688 14.800 
12.378 12.500 12.700 14.788 14.900 
7.814 8.144 8.960 11.469 12.167 
13.708 13.800 14.000 16.440 16.520 
13.786 13.900 14.100 16.480 16.560 
9.000 9.189 10.425 11.918 12.044 
caehue 2... mol S., , 2a ee rere 
aces OP aS eee arr 
9.429 9.722 10.333 11.400 11.900 
9.750 10.050 10.483 11.750 11.767 
9.750 10.050 10.483 11.750 11.767 
12.050 11.333 12.250 14.250 14.583 
12.050 11.333 12.250 14.250 14.583 
(2) gee. eee 19.000 
(2) 16.000 17.500 18.500 18.833 
8.900 8.292 9.269 10.333 10.857 
10.757. 10.800 11.536 12.800 13.067 
10.764 10.857 11.600 12.814 13.067 
11.700 12.500 13.000 14.500 14.500 
11.700 12.500 13.000 14.500 14.500 
0.250 '-9.375)* 9. 75@": 19. 7327" 125925 
peers 16.450 17.275 19.940 21.300 
ee 16.550 17.450 20.080 21.400 
8.471 8.930 10.108 11.168 11.465 
eee ed 11.667 13.000 ... 14.000 
bescasen ie: at ee SO 
5.850 5.550 6.000 6.375 7.429 
111.244 110.850 111.881 113 286 113 469 
111.319 110.950 111.906 113.250 113 438 
112.750 112.750 113.750 115.250 115.250 
112.700 112.663 114.000 115.125 115.175 
6.006: 5.853... 6.4179 °. 7.333 —. 2.395 
13.000 12.200 13.440 15.360 15.360 
13.000 12.200 13.440 15.360 15.360 
10.853 8.573 9.370 12.650 14.810 
10.566 11.493 11.618 11.800 11.955 
512.400 512.000 512.950 514.500 514.500 
512.400 512.000 513.000 514 500 514.500 
510.500 59.000 510.000 5°3.167 513.625 
11.500 12.000 12.125 13.500 13.500 
11.500 12.000 12.125 13.500 13.500 
8.222 8.464 8.931 10.286 10.882 


1 Per ton of 2,240 Ib. 2 Zoned out by Fuel Administration. # Per Said log, (1,800 Ib.) 4 Per 25-bushel lots (1,900 lb.) 5 Fifty cents per ton additional is 


harged for ‘ “binning.” Most customers require binning or basketing the coal into the cellar. 
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1916 
Jan, July 


1915 
Jan. July 


1914 


City, and kind of coal Jan. July 


Rochester, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
OD eras 


Cee tee we eeee eee eee sees we 


St. Louis, Mo.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
BONE 5esebersaetee? 


coc 
w 
oS 
o 


ow 
w 
oo 
w 

ooo 
=] 
n 
o 
Oo 

ovo 
> 
So 
Oo 

aowoo 


NES 5555 06 a8 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, |! and 2mixed 11. 
Stove, 3and 5 mixed... I1. 
Bituminous............ 5 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— 
Cerillos eg; 
Colorado anthracite— 
Egg neh bo eewaees Se> 
Bitu 
Savannah, Ga.: : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
err reer 


ee 


Scranton, Pa.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SE cebae sek cs 20606 ; 
A eee 4: 

Seattle, Wash.: 

SIND, 5s vc acen sce 
Springfield, IIl.: 

DIN. Ske s.e0% ves 
Washington, D. C.: ; 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
17.588 1 


17.738 1 


419 
5 


~am™ 


ee 


charged for “‘binning.”’ 


1 Per ton of 2,240lb. 2 Zoned out by Fuel Administration. 8% Per 10-barrel lot (1,800 Ib.) 
Most customers require binning or basketing the coal into the cellar. , t 
A. The cartage charge in zone A is $1.85, which has been included in the average. The cartage charges in Seattle range from $1.8 5to $2.90, according to distance 


1917 1918 1919 1920 

Jan. July Jan. July Jan. July Jan. June July 
$7.750 $8.150 $8.550 $9.050 $10.300 $10.600 $10.800 $12.100 $12.200 
7.900 8.250 8.650 9.150 10.400 10.700 10.900 12.200 12.300 
9.816 10.250 10.433 11.000 ...... 12.900 13.100 14.433 14.350 
10.050 10.563 10.533 11.250 ...... 12.900 13.225 14.433 14.350 
4.615 4.788 5.444 5.893 5.463 5.425 5.970 6.650 6.675 
10.350 10.675 10.727 12.248 13.453 13.800 14.000 16.380 16.483 
10.600 10.883 10.827 12.417 13.543 13.900 14.100 16.420 16.517 
8.213 8.568 9.162 9.148 9.582 9.875 11.531 13.277 13.258 
12.000 12.875 14.000 15.000 15.333 16.000 16.313 17.833 18.375 
12.000 12.875 14.000 15.000 15.333 16.000 16.583 18.167 18.375 
5.658 6.368 7.250 7.303 7.875 7.205 8.236 9.256 9.250 
19.000 19.000 20.750 18.600 21.550 20.500 23.000 23.000 24.000 
LA, ere 18.600 18.600 19.400 19.400 21.750 21.750 23.000 
13.429 14.500 13.867 14.083 14.200 13.591 15.100 15.643 16.643 
Sekkaiel, WERE KAWwhs: SSSaE: Rob weds- wean 15.100 16.067 17.500 
SkbSiie “ASESOS. SHON? BADGES SS5sh% wasn 15.100 16.067 17.500 
[eGbhs. Sanves. HaSheke BNEsb< “hacths. Woteeds 11.100 13.233 14.440 
5.250 5.250 113° 6.050 7.475 7.683 8.233 9.100 9.275 
5.250 5.250 -6.150 6.150 7.563 7.783 8.300 9.100 9.275 
65.850 66.133 77.867 79.133 79.163 79.103 79.588 79.463 79.843 
2.706 3.455 3.711 3.661 3.832 3.976 3.950 4.420 4.450 
18.206 18.567 110.100 1 9.960 111.890 111.911 112.447 113.650 113.793 
18.200 18.625 110.190 110.064 112.019 112.011 112.538 213.729 113.857 
ash anise 17.700 17.974 18.050 18.267 19.840 1 9.694 


eeeeee eeeeee 


4 Per 25-bushel lots (1,900) Ib. §& Fifty cents per ton additional is 
6 At yard, delivery $0.50 to $2, according to distance. 7 Prices in zone 








Coal Statistics Shown to Have 
National Importance—III 


Consumers’ Stocks the Most Significant Barometer of 
Supply—Survey by Fuel Administration and Bitumi- 
nous Commission Reveals Interesting Possibilites 
By F. G. TRYON* 


HE subject of consumers’ stocks of fuel is almost a 

virgin field. Prior to the war it had remained en- 
tirely unexplored. Yet when a sufficient store of data con- 
cerning stocks is available for comparison, stocks are likely 
to prove the most significant single barometer of the coal 
supply, for stocks constitute the consumer’s reserve against 
an interruption to his line of communication. 

In the United States it is not customary to store coal 
above ground at the mine, nor is there any present indi- 
cation that the practice will be adopted in the future. It 
has been aptly remarked that the cheapest place to store 
coal is underground in the coal bed. Every rehandling 
of coal adds greatly to the cost laid down at the con- 
sumer’s door. 


DISTRIBUTION PROGRAM DEPENDENT ON STOCKS 

























Stocks are the final proof of whether or not production 
has been keeping pace with consumption. Other things 
being equal, very large stocks are a sign that the market 
has been oversupplied and forecast a season of low prices. 
Depleted stocks, on the other hand, show that production 
has fallen behind consumption and forecast a period of 
active demand and consequently of high prices. Data on 
stocks would, therefore, furnish a fact basis for the ordi- 
nary commercial transactions of buying and selling coal. 
Moreover, in formulating a program of distribution, a 
knowledge of consumers’ stocks is indispensable. When in 
June, 1920, representatives of New England and of the 
Northwest appeared before the Interstate Commerce Com- 





*U. S. Geological Survey. 








mission, praying for priority in the distribution of the lim- 
ited quantity of coal then being produced, the most sig- 
nificant test of the solidity of their claims was the general 
level of stocks in the two localities. 

The task of taking a complete count of stocks is great. 
The number of commercial consumers was found by the 
Fuel Administration to exceed 90,000. Only a large statis- 
tical office, devoting its primary attention to the mainte- 
nance of a mailing list of commercial consumers of coal, 
could hope to obtain a complete count of stocks, and even 
then completeness would be purchased at the sacrifice of 
rapid publication of results. The very magnitude of the 
task suggests that better results could be obtained by 
sampling. An experiment in this direction, begun by the 
Fuel Administration in the first quarter of 1919 and re- 
peated by the Bituminous Coal Commission in co-operation 
with the Geological Survey in June, 1920, indicates that 
by addressing a limited list of perhaps 5,000 representative 
consumers well scattered over the country, and ascertain- 
ing both stocks on hand and current consumption, it is 
possible to express the stocks in terms of weeks’ supply, 
a common denominator for all localities, periods and types 
of consumers. 

Having obtained the average weeks’ supply at the cur- 
rent rate of consumption for the major groups of con- 
sumers we may approximate the total quantity of coal in 
commercial storage by weighing the stocks of each group 
by their weekly requirements. Calculations of this sort 
are necessarily estimates and are subject to a consider- 
able margin of error, but it is possible to check the results 
against the known production and the apparent consump- 
tion, taking into account exports and imports. Subjected 
to this test, estimates of total commercial stocks which 
were wide of the mark would involve sudden and erratic 
changes in rates of consumption which did not square with 
other facts of record. 

In obtaining statistics of stocks, the most uncertain ele- 
ment in future requirements will be cleared up also. We 
are accustomed to speak of the extraordinary increase in 
fuel consumption during the war period, and of the slump 
in consumption during the year 1919. The figures of pro- 
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duction for the two years, 1918 and 1919, are indeed start- 
lingly wide apart—579,000,000 tons in the war year, and 
458,000,000 tons in the year of reconstruction. But of the 
difference—121,000,000 tons—probably not more than 51,- 
000,000 tons represented a variation in the rate of con- 
sumption, the larger part—70,000,000 tons—being changes 
in stocks. For during 1918 there was a net addition to 
stocks of 30,000,000 tons, and during 1919 a net draft on 
stocks of 40,000,000 tons. In other words, any one at- 
tempting to forecast requirements at the beginning of 1919 
would have been more concerned with the stocks then on 
hand than with the depression in business activity, great 
as the latter was to prove. 


CONSUMPTION CAN BE ACCURATELY JUDGED 


The consumption of coal is a fairly constant quantity, 
except as affected by the seasons and by business depres- 
sions: We are constantly adding to our store of informa- 
tion concerning the normal seasonal fluctuation in con- 
sumption;* but we cannot yet predict whether the winter 
will be cold or mild. The forecasting of business depres- 
sions is beyond the ken of the coal producer. However, 
given information as to stocks, a certain season of the 
year, and a healthy tone of business, the monthly con- 
sumption of fuel may be predicted with a considerable 
degree of success. 

The importance of current records of prices is so obvious 
as to require no comment here. They are watched intently 
not only by buyers and sellers of coal but as a measure 
of the social justice of the producers’ profits. 

Quite apart from the social justice of a prevailing price 
of coal prices have an immediate significance in coal dis- 
tribution and consumption. The demand for coal is notably 
inelastic. As the ultimate source of most of our power 
and heat, it has no competitor or substitute on a large 
scale. In consequence even a slight maladjustment be- 
tween demand and supply creates abnormal prices for 
free or non-contract coal. This principle is well illus- 
trated by the experience of the spring and summer of 
1920. During this season there have been few authenti- 
cated instances of plants actually closing down for lack of 
fuel, yet the difficulty of obtaining coal and the apprehen- 
sion of a possible interruption of supply during the winter 
have induced purchasers to pay spot prices from 100 to 
500 per cent above the government maximum. 


EXORBITANT PRICES UPSET DISTRIBUTION 


The minute prices reach such extravagant levels, in- 
equalities and irregularities in the distribution of coal 
develop. Consumers, like public utilities, operating under 
a fixed return, cannot compete with prosperous manufac- 
turers who are able to increase the price of their product 
and with whom, as often happens, coal is a minor item of 
expense. Even the prudent consumer, whose requirements 
are covered by contract, finds difficulty in obtaining de- 
liveries on the contracts he holds. The result is that in 
addition to the general draft upon stocks, which occurs 
in a time of scarcity, some consumers run out of their 
supply long before others, and if a tie-up of transporta- 
tion occurs, occasioned perhaps by a great storm, the re- 
sults are much more serious than if the same amount of 
coal had been evenly distributed as far as possible among 
all consumers. 





DESPITE RELUCTANCE ON the part of the railroads it is 
expected that they will yield in the matter of allowing a 
return to normal reconsignment practices. The matter was 
brought before the Interstate Commerce Commission Nov. 
16 by the American Wholesale Coal Association. Time 
would be required for the formal complaint to go through 
regular channels, but the situation may be met by voluntary 
action on the part of the railroads. The railroads have 
indicated that their best judgment is that the present recon- 
signment order should remain in force for the present, but 
n view of the insistent demand it seems probable that they 
will yield. It was pointed out that an increasing number 
f cars are being unduly held out of service because of 
‘efusal of coal by consignees. 
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Indiana Fuel Commission Orders 600 Cars of 
Coal Sent to Relieve Emergencies 


ORE than 600 carloads of coal were sent to various 

points in Indiana Nov. 15-20 ‘for emergency use on 
orders of the Special Coal Commission. Jesse E. Esch- 
bach, chairman of the commission, said that about 200,- 
000 tons of Indiana coal were distributed throughout the 
state during the week at the price fixed. Arrangements 
were made by Mr. Eschbach recently for thirteen cars for 
Indianapolis. He said that an additional supply of Indiana 
coal for this city would be obtained shortly. Retail coal 
dealers of the state have been instructed by the commis- 
sion to report each week the name of the mine from which 
their coal has been ebtained, the price paid and other in- 
formation of value to the commission in determining the 
general situation. 

Confiscation by railroads of coal ordered sent to various 
localities in Indiana by the State Special Coal and Food 
Commission will be féught to the limit by the commission, 
Jesse E. Eschbach, chairman, stated recently. 


To PROTEST CONFISCATION BY RAILROAD 


Word reaching the commission’s offices is to the effect 
that the railroads have sufficient quantities of coal on hand 
to run them and that there is no necessity for confiscation 
of supplies sent to various cities on order of the com- 
mission to relieve shortages. A car of coal consigned to 
a down state city on order of the coal commission was 
confiscated by the Monon R.R. and steps will be taken, 
probably by the commission, to have the coal replaced. 
Most of the railroads have agreed not to molest coal that 
is being shipped on orders of the commission should the 
car be so labeled. 

The order of Judge John E. Cox in the Vigo County 
Superior Court, granting an injunction restraining the 
Special Coal and Food Commission from enforcing an 
order directing the McClellan Coal Co. to supply a certain 
quantity of coal each month for use of customers, will 
not affect the commission as it merely prohibits the prose- 
cutor of Vigo County from prosecuting the company for 
failure to carry out the order. 

The Ogle Coal Co., wholesaler, Indianapolis; the Vigo Coal 
Products Co. and the Vigo Mining Co., both of Terre Haute, 
alleged to have violated the orders of the commission, 
were cited to appear before it Saturday, Nov. 20, at 10 
a.m., and show why their licenses to do business in Indiana 
should not be revoked. It is alleged that thousands of 
tons of coal were sold at prices or margins higher than 
are legal in Indiana. 

Coal operators’ attorneys have said they are waiting for 
the commission to revoke a license so they may have a 
basis for a test case against the law creating state juris- 
diction over the coal industry. 

The Federal Grand Jury has been summoned to con- 
vene Monday, Dec. 6. This will be the first Federal Grand 
Jury to meet since the sessions of the special jury that 
returned indictments on March 11, 1920, against 125 soft- 
coal operators and miners. Preparation for the jury has 
been under way for several months. For about a week 
Mr. Van Nuys has devoted practically every day solely 
to matters that are to be brought to the attention of the 
jury. 

Testimony given by Mr. Van Nuys at the recent in- 
vestigation of Attorney-General Palmer’s connection with 
the conspiracy case against the operators and miners indi- 
cated that indictments might be drawn against additional de- 
fendants as a result of the information obtained during 
the summer in preparation of the conspiracy case. 

The establishment of a municipal coal yard in Indianap- 
olis was urged in resolutions adopted recently by the 
Central Labor Union and a committee composed of Charles 
Kern, A. J. Fritz and William Neu was appointed to go 
before the City Council to represent the interests of labor. 





THE SUPREME CouRT at its sitting on Nov. 22 did not 
announce a decision in the Lever law case and announced 
a recess until Dec. 3. 
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Kentucky May Have Coal Tonnage Tax 


oo move in the State of Kentucky to tax coal and oil 
production, which was killed before the spring session 
of the Legislature, is coming to life again as a result of 
efforts of S. Thurston Ballard, coal operator and miller, of 
Louisville, as Lieutenant Governor of Kentucky, to do some- 
thing for the Republican standard bearers. Mr. Ballard 
defended the coal-production tax last spring, but after a 50c. 
per gallon tax was placed on whisky, a 1c. per gallon tax on 
gasoline, and motor licenses were raised, all for state roads, 
he felt satisfied. 

Later the courts held the whisky tax unconstitutional. 
Now Mr. Ballard, who is a good-roads enthusiast, is 
endeavoring to have a special session of the General 
Assembly called to take up the question of a 10c. a ton 
production tax on coal and a similar tax on oil, asserting 
that these industries are taking away the state’s natural 
resources and shipping them elsewhere, the operators 
getting all the benefits, and the state none. It is held that 
the coal operators pay a small tax in proportion to their 
operations and the business done. 

Mr. Ballard has favored similar taxes in all coal- 
producing states to relieve unfair competition which would 
exist if operators in other states were not taxed, and has 
favored a convention of Governors on this subject. How- 
ever, as some of the other bituminous states can’t see the 
idea, Kentucky may have to labor under a tonnage tax alone. 





Investigating Committee Gives Causes for 


High Coal Prices in New York 


JOINT committee representing the Department of 
‘ Health, the Real Estate Board of New York, the Build- 
ing Managers & Owners Association, and the Advisory 
Council of Real Estate Interests, appointed to investigate 
the coal situation in New York City, submitted its report 
to Health Commissioner Royal S. Copeland on Nov. 20, in 
which it found that high prices were caused by: 

“The greater difficulty of mining as the mines become 
deeper and more extended. 

“The greater cost of shoring and pumping, in some in- 
stances fifteen or twenty times as many tons of water as 
of coal being removed. 

“The cost and inefficiency of labor. 

“Strikes, vacations and holidays. 

“Faulty administration of car service. 

“Excessive royalties paid owners of coal lands, which, 
based on Girard estate mine leases, are on a percentage 
basis and increase with the cost of mining and price of 
coal, so that some collieries pay $1.26 per ton royalty. 

“The purchase of coal at mines by speculators and middle- 
men, who sell a car over and over again before it reaches 
the consumers. 

“Profiteering by retail dealers. 

“Excessive cost of delivery from the yard to the con- 
sumer.” 

The committee was of the opinion that the prices charged 
for domestic sizes in Manhattan—$12.75 to $13.50 and $14— 
were fair, and that prices beyond this were excessive. 

The committee made the following recommendations: 

“That definite and enforceable contracts be made with 
the mines direct or with duly authorized distributing agents 
by the local coal distributors for weekly deliveries beginning 
April 1 of each year. 

“That steps be taken at once for the establishment of 
reserve storage yards sufficient to contain at least one 
month’s supply of coal. 

“That state legislation be enacted for the incorporation 
of labor unions and trade organizations and that strikes 
and lockouts, unless authorized by a majority vote of the 
organizations, either labor unions or business, and taken 
by secret ballot under the supervision of local election 
officials, be declared felonies. 

“That before such ballots be taken two weeks’ proper 
legal notice be given the members of such organizations and 
the public generally. 

“That the mutual agreement zones of delivery be fixed by 
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the local coal distributors so as to preclude, if possible, 
long delivery routes, with their delay and expense. 

“That during a coal emergency such as now exists prior- 
ity orders be issued by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for coal shipments to great centres of population such 
as New York or Chicago. 

“That the Anthracite Producers’ Association be requested 
to direct their constituent members to sell coal only to 
regularly-established dealers or distributors.” 

The committee reported that the shortage is not likely 
to be lifted before Dec. 15; that New York had received 
only 2,310,000 tons of anthracite against its allotment from 
the Coal Producers’ Association of 8,000,000 tons and that 
a large portion of the tonnage received was steaming sizes 
—buckwheat and rice—and was obtained from washeries. 

Commissioner Copeland announced that he did not ap- 
prove of the committee’s recommendation regarding strikes 
and vacations. 





Coke Co. Cites Car Shortage Asking Supreme 
Court Review of Damage Award 


ae THE U. S. Supreme Court Nov. 22 the Producers Coke 
Co., of Pennsylvania, requested a review of the decision 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit, which 
awarded $60,000 damages against the coke company in 
favor of the McKeefrey Iron Co., of Delaware, for failure 
of the coal company to deliver part of the coke specified in 
three contracts in 1918. The coke company argues that the 
case was decided by the lower court on erroneous assump- 
tions, among them that the contracts, being between dealer 
and consumer, should not receive the same consideration as 
would like contracts between manufacturer and consumer. 
It says the contract is in general use in the coal and coke 
trade and the extent of the questions involved are of great 
importance. 

It also is set out that the Court did not give due consider- 
ation to section 44 of the Uniform Sales Act of Pennsyl- 
vania of 1915, which provides that where the seller delivers 
to a buyer goods less than he contracted to sell, the buyer 
may reject them, but if the buyer accepts or retains the 
goods, knowing the selling will not perform the contract 
in full, he must pay for them at the contract rate. The 
coke company says the payment of the contract price was 
voluntary and a waiver of the right to recover damages for 
short deliveries, which were caused by a car shortage. It 
is also insisted that it was the duty of the buyer to furnish 
ears. In this case 4,000 tons were contracted for, of which 
3,597 tons were delivered, 





LARGE STOCKS OF Turkish coal are accumulating at the 
mines, causing considerable inconvenience to the producers, 
according to a report of the National Bank of Turkey. The 
market was well stocked with Turkish coal early in Octo- 
ber. American coal was also well stocked. Several cargoes 
were shipped to the Mediterranean, but could not be sold 
there, and have come on the market, the result being that 
New River Standard Navy could be obtained at 210s. per 
ton f.o.b. Considerable quantities of coal have been pur- 
chased by the Crimean Government for its mercantile fleet, 
railways and for domestic use. As much as $41 was paid 
for Pocahontas, although a later cargo was purchased at 
$33 c.i.f. Sebastopol. 

CHINESE COAL HAS recently been shipped to Great Britain 
as an experiment. Over 100,000 tons has been consigned to 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. It is said that the coal is “of excellent 
quality, and, imported in larger quantities, could be sold at 
cheaper rates than British coal.” 


A REPORT FROM Paris says that in view of the necessity of 
increasing the purchases of American coal in order to 
constitute winter stocks, the rebate on such coal is increased 
to 150 francs per ton up to Jan. 1, 1921. This: rebate 
will be paid on all coal discharged in French ports between 
Nov. 1 and Dec. 31, 1920. This rebate censists of a refund 
to importers of American coal. On the other hand, a sur- 
tax is applied to French, Belgian and Saar coal so as to 
compensate for the rebate on American and British coa’. 
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Japan Inquiry Is Quiet; Kaiping Shipments 
Restricted; Fushun Coal in Better Call 

According to the report of Wheelock & Co. issued Oct. 
7 at Shanghai the Japanese coal market continues very 
quiet. There has been no new business done of any sort 
and native dealers are not inclined to buy. 

Fushun coal has been a little more active lately, with 
some cargoes selling for delivery to Shanghai and outports. 

Military requisition of rolling stock is still restricting 
the regular transportation of Kaiping coal from mines to 
port of loading, thereby limiting deliveries locally. 

Coal prices are qucted as follows: 


JAPAN COAL 


WE ao so OL. ot lad oe Sk ex wharf 
DAUAO (BINION o.oo 6 66 a 68.0.8 doe Seinl es tel geile ex wharf } Contracted for 
PS oe oe Sal cas ce eee eae ex wharf 
Taels 
' per Ton 
TR I oe oie sae, 6 viktw, slo, wo 0k | 15.00 
SHONINO PUN ck eee vas oe Ok Were: 3... S 13.00 
DR i 5 sa. ihe o's 005 Vhs Reha ey OR WOT 6 ees cic ssi 12.00 
Shimoyamada Kirigomi............. OE) WROTE. oso sass 11.00 
Shin Shakano Kirigomi........... A es See 11.00 
Yosnanotani No. 1 Hamp. ..<.05 66.6 ias's ey 12.00 
Yoshinotani No. 2 lump............. 2) aaa 10.00 
CORE ILLS. 3 are f 25fe niece MORE 3 os 3 8 WSS 12.00 


Taels per Ton 


: ex Wharf 
ae ee ee Oe Lore, Os ee es ce ie? ey ee 13.50 
Wa I 9. 6.5 4%" g do a vals Oeil wean al Meas 13.50 
WINE hoo sa se We 'S big Oe wie On EY te a ete 10.50 
be oo SRS gl peer ats Le eat (A ae ae 9.00 
TYG, hal 6c! sn. aod: S5.0 Lege eae B RRA ee 8.50 


Taels per Ton 
ex Wharf 
10.00 


ee Oey ee re Mer ng oe ae nt yee eS R 
DBE SEAR SOTEEE , «. «kw arora s 68s Saris Cee Wee geese Contracted for 
DUBE ARID: aba Bd siduc VU Fe en Zale wie wee cy TO ene 


The coal cutput for the first three months of this year 
is given as 6,768,000 tons from mines in Japan, Korea 
and Formosa. This is an increase of 211,000 tons over the 
output of the corresponding period of last year. Kyushu 
mines produced 4,309,000 tons, a decrease of 109,000 tons 
as compared with the corresponding period of last year. 
Tokiwa mines produced 725,000 tons, showing a decrease 
of 27,000 tons as compared with the corresponding period 
of last year. The Hokkaido output is the only one that has 
increased. The output for the first three months was 1,018,- 
000 tons, showing an increase of 259,000 tons. 





Sarre Coal Output Improves Under French Rule 
(Special to Coal Age) 

The Sarre district, the third largest of Germany’s coal 
resources, is, according to the Peace Treaty, under French 
administration. One of the first steps of this adminis- 
tration was to see that the miners were paid in French 
‘urrency, which at the present rate of exchange means 
that their wages. are considerably higher than the corre- 
sponding German wages. This fact was severely feit by 
he other industries as the workmen naturally are envious 
f the high wages the miners receive and ask equal wages 
n French currency. This movement in the course of a 
hort time will put the highly developed machine-building 
ndustry of the Sarre district beyond competition as far 
is Germany is concerned and will make it part and parcel 
f the French industries. 

The result is that the Sarre mines have no great diffi- 
ulty in obtaining all the labor they want. Besides they 
njoy the advantage of a 9- and 10-hour shift as compared 
ith the 7- and 8-hour shift in Germany. Labor conditions 
nder the strict French rule have been settled, but the 
ailway strike caused a loss of output estimated at 125,- 
00 metric tons. The monthly output of the Sarre mines 
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in 1920 was at an average 750,000 tons. The highest out- 
put, 860,000 tons, was in July. The total production of 
coal of the Sarre mines in the first eight months was more 
than 6,000,000 tons. This is a slight improvement com- 
pared with the previous year when the total production 
was 8,970,000 tons. The output of the pre-war years, 
which averaged 11,000,000 tons and was highest in 1913, 
has, however, not been reached yet. 

Increased production in the Sarre has lately enabled 
the French administration to reduce the price of Sarre 
coal for delivery to France, Luxemburg and Switzerland. 





Freight Market Is Steadily Crumbling 


According to W. W. Battie & Co.’s weekly coal trade 
freight report, new low levels are being reached almost 
every day, the freight market steadily crumbling. Steam- 
ers are offering freely and the only sign to indicate that the 
market will not drop to very much lower levels is the fact 
that some owners had already commenced to tie up their 
steamers as they say they are unable to operate profitably 
on the present basis of freights. 

Freight rates by steamer follow: 


Tons 
Discharged 
Nov. 15 Nov. 22 Daily 
Mite ois. eee... eee See $10.50/11.00 1,000 
I on Yigd 5 5s 5 aon» about 11.50 about 10.50 1,000 
|” RASS oP ae: : about 11.50 about 10.50 800 
GRRE 5:4 < 0 occ c cece cee s nes SROUG (31:90). about 10,50 1,000 
Antwerp/Rotterdam............ 8.25/ 8.50 7 7.50 1,000 
er ret rere about 9.50 about 8.50 1,000 
French Atlantic ex Rouen....... 8.75/ 9.00 7.20), Gas 700 
BONES 1 ox oa koi dd s She da eds .... about 11.00 9.50/10.00 800 
fe ee setae Set ee 9.50/10.00 1,000 
pS Ree ae ee : about 11.00 9.50/40.00 1,000 
PR eS ode cr Utell bahehois 6.5 about 12.50 about 11.50 1,000 
TIRE ADS oars hn hk ee er : 13.50/14.00 12.50/13.00 1,000 
WO a wicknd:4.os av an ¥ dace 12.00/13.00 11.00/12.00 1,000 
te about 14.00 about 13.00 500 
CSERIENE: dock cic 0 5 8 Fe ttn ...... about 10.50 about 9.50 1,000 
POPMARIMNOO 65.606: 5-666 shee Ss .... about 11.50 10.25/10.75 500 
IRs ds ccs Cg eaTIR sae. Ae. BE about 11.50 10.25/10.75 500 
AS OF ee Pe eae nee Fe about 10.50 about 10.00 1,000 
EF PEF FREE Ee eee 11.50 10.25/10.50 600 
Buenos Aires, Montevideo or La 
NS asi ha aieet amin caine Sane about 10.50 about 10.00 750 
gw area a pie ae ene _...... about 11.50 about 10.50 500 
I data i goles ais ¥ ona 11.00/11.50 10.25/10.50 750 
To Nitrate Range......... : ; 8.00/ 8.50 7.50/ 8.00 500 
RENE os stistek cc's 0 a0 8 be ... about 6.00 about 6.00 500 
Sagua or Cardenas........ bia about 7.50 about 6.75 300 
ee ee ee eee about 7.00 about 6.75 500 
OS a err ae about 7.00 about 6.50 300 
Guantanamo. 5... 2 about 7.00 6.50/ 6.75 500 
Te a oe ee .. about 7.50 about 7.50 300 
POOUMINIIIN: coo. co ass ant about 7.00 about 6.50 300 
P. c. and dis. free 
pe ee ee about 8.25 about 7.50 400 
MAI aes ela ois pre keess . 8.0 8.50 7.50/ 8.00 500 
Sk: TAM in. as. Sade oe 8.00/ 8.50 7.50/ 8.00 500 
ae ee Pcmnka ee 7.00 about 7.00 500 
Port of Spain, Trinidad... 8 00/ 8.50 7.50/ 8.00 500 
CRPBINOIAG 25 Ste ew coo ts ; about 8.00 about 7.00 500 
Free p. c. Curacao. 
7.25 about 7.00 500 


We NUR back cds eons ccces Ween 


FRENCH COAL IMPORTS during October amounted to 1,670,- 
000 tons, an increase of 500,000 tons over September. Of 
this amount the United States furnished 614,000 tons 
against only 307,000 in September. The remainder com- 
prised 803,000 tons from Great Britain and 253,000 from 
Germany. 


WITH COAL AS high as $40 a ton Sweden is interested in 
getting the greatest use out of coal and its conservation. 
With this end in view it has sought the advice of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. Prof. Axel F. Enstrom, Director of the 
Royal Swedish Academy of Scientific Industrial Research 
of Stockholm, Sweden, recently conferred with Assistant 
Director Holbrook of the Bureau of Mines on matters per- 
taining to fuel research and conservation. He was referred 
to the National Research Council for further counsel. 
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Anthracite Joint Scale Board to Confer with 
Secretary Wilson on Disputed Points 


ECRETARY OF LABOR WILSON has invited the 

joint scale committee of the anthracite operators and 
miners to a conference with him in Washington at 2 
p.m., Dec. 1, on the disagreement between the miners 
and operators as to adjustment of alleged inequalities 
in the wage award among the anthracite miners. A 
committee representing the miners saw the Secretary 
of Labor Nov. 24 and requested interpretation of the 
President’s letter reopening the wage award, over which 
the conference of miners’ and operators’ representatives 
at Philadelphia became deadlocked. 

Mr. Wilson decided to ask both parties to the contro- 
versy to confer on the question in the hope of reaching 
an adjustment of the disputed points. Thomas Kennedy, 
president of the miners’ scale commitete; John Col- 
lins and C. J. Golden, district presidents of anthracite 
miners’ unions, and P. F. Hanaway, international rep- 
resentative of the United Mine Workers, comprised the 
miners’ committee which took up the question Nov. 24 
with Mr. Wilson. 





Army Offered Bituminous at $4.50 Per Ton: 
May Place Contracts in Spring 


LTHOUGH the army has placed contracts for its coal 
requirements until June 30 next an occasional offer 
of coal is being received. Last week an operator offered 
the army 50,000 tons of bituminous at $4.50 a ton. It is 
estimated that the army camps and stations have a 169 
days’ supply of bituminous coal on hand and 130 days’ sup- 
ply of anthracite, which is sufficient to meet all needs for 
fuel until next year’s purchases are made. It is estimated 
the army saved $4,800,000 over the market prices in its 
fuel purchases this year. War Department officials are said 
to have no part in the criticism which is being leveled at 
coal operators because of high prices. It is understood 
they feel that the operators are not profiteering but that 
the exorbitant level of prices is due in large mheasure to the 
methods of unscrupulous middlemen between the producer 
and consumer. 

Anthracite fuel briquets as a substitute for anthracite 
coal for army posts, stations, camps and hospitals in the 
Centra] and Southeastern departments is being considered 
by the War Department. Colonel J. P. Barney, in charge 
of fuel for the army, believes the briquets offer a solution 
to the problem of supplying anthracite coal to these sec- 
tions of the country and is looking into the matter with 
a view of using briquets to save the freight rates on an- 
thracite coal from the East to the Central and Southeastern 
sections. 

Colonel Barney has taken up the matter with manufac- 
turers of briquets located on the Norfolk & Western R.R. 
in Virginia; in Superior, Wis., and Kansas City, Kan. He 
be ee a carload of the briquets at $7.50 a ton and 


will have tests made of the fuel at a number of selected 
army camps. 

Colonel Barney believes the briquets will be satisfactory 
for army requirements, stating that tests made of the fuel 
by the Bureau of Mines has proven satisfactory, the briquets 
having a B.t.u. analysis higher than the average anthracite, 
the briquets running better than 14,000 B.t.u. 

The War Department estimates that it will require 2,000,- 
000 tons of bituminous and 400,000 tons of anthracite eoal 
for the year beginning July 1 next, and will ask Congress 
to permit it to place contracts for this coal in March and 
April instead of after July 1, when the appropriation will 
become available. The plan is to have the coal delivered 
to the camps in the summer months, when more reasonable 
prices could be obtained than in winter, and to relieve the 
demands of railroads and operators at a time when com- 
mercial demand for coal is heavy. 





Engineers Urge Seasonal Differentials in 
Prices and Freight Rates 


ONCLUSIONS of the Committee on the Stabilization 

of the Bituminous Coal Industry of the American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, which have 
the approval of Herbert Hoover, have been published. This 
statement, which follows in detail, was forecast in Mr. 
Hoover’s address before the Federated American Engineer- 
ing Societies and in the report of the meeting of this com- 
mittee, published in Coal Age of Nov. 25, p. 1107: 

(1) That the bituminous industry by the nature of its organiza- 
tion functions economically in a too inefficient manner. Employ- 
ment in the industry averages less than 220 days per annum, 
with a minimum district average of less than 200 days. ‘Thus a 
labor staff and capital investment of fully 30 per cent more is 
required» than otherwise would be necessary. From this flow a 
high daily wage, a considerable portion of the just complaints 
of labor and a higher cost of coal to the consumer. 

(2) The causes are very largely: (a) Intermittency in seasonal 
demand; (b) irregularity of car supply, and (c) lack of storage 
facilities and incentive for their use. 

(3) The cure lies in: 


(a) The co-operation of railroads in the establishment of 
seasonal differentials in rates that will induce summer demand. 

(b) Increased transportation facilities and more efficient and 
equitable distribution of cars. 

(b') Increased use of central and interconnected electric power 
plants. 

(c) Lower selling prices in dull seasons, made possible by 
differentials in profits, freight rates and wages. 

(ad) Recognition by the larger consumers, such as the federal, 
state and municipal institutions; railroads, public utilities and 
industrial plants, that not only continuity of operation, but also 
the safety of the public from the stoppage of supply, demands 
that they provide adequate storage to be replenished in the dul! 
season. 

(4) Such storage is feasible and can be made financially re 
munerative by differential rates and prices. Public safety de 
mands the installation of storage facilities at the place of con 
sumption. 

(5) No adequate solution can be found except through organ- 
ized co-operation of operators, labor, railroads and large con 
sumers. Under existing laws as to combinations such co-operatior 
cannot be carried on. Therefore we believe that some federal leg 
islation is necessary permitting such co-operation under com- 
petent governmental authority. 


December 2, 1920 
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U. S. Judges Enjoin Indiana Fuel Commission 


Temporary Injunction Granted in Vandalia and Vigo Companies 
Case Limits Board’s Authority to Coal Bought Since the Commis- 
sion’s Creation — Foreshadows Death of the Law Next March 


last decade, three federal judges granted a tem- 

porary injunction in Indianapolis Nov. 27 in the suit 
of the Vandalia Coal Co. and the Vigo Coal Products 
Co., two Vigo County companies, against the Special 
Fuel and Food Commission created by the last special 
Legislature of Indiana to fix prices and govern distribu- 
tion of coal mined and sold in Indiana. 

The order enjoins the commission from issuing any 
orders allocating to consumers in Indiana coal which 
was contracted for interstate delivery before the crea- 
tion of the commission two months ago. The price- 
fixing power of.the commission was not interfered with 
by the court order. 

The principal point involved was the question as to 
whether the state had taken the property of one person, 
firm or corporation and given it to another, the property 
not having been used for a public purpose. It was 
evident early in.the hearing that this was the main 
question to be decided. Judge Francis E. Baker of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, of Chicago, IIl., held that there 
is no debate to the contention that the Legislature is 
legally without power to take over the property of one 
individual and give it to another for a “private purpose.” 


I: ONE of the most important coal rulings of the 


RESORT TO POLICE POWER HELD UNWARRANTED 


The arguments were heard also by Judge George T. 
Page, of Peoria, IIl., and Judge A. B. Anderson, of the 
U. S. District Court of Indiana. For the plaintiffs argu- 
ments were made by Charles Martindale, of Indianap- 
olis, and George Sutherland, formerly U. S. Senator 
from Utah. James W. Noel and Howard S. Young, both 
of Indianapolis, presented arguments for the Fuel 
Commission. 

Mr. Sutherland for the plaintiffs asserted that coal 
mining does not have sufficient public interest to 
warrant a resort to police power by the Legislature in 
enacting a law for the regulation of prices and distribu- 
tion. He contended that the operators have a right to 
sell their coal for whatever price they can get on con- 
tracts and to the market at the market price. He added 
that he referred to a “free market.” He indicated that 
in case an injunction was not granted the case would 
be appealed to the U. S. Supreme Court. 

While state officials would make no statements, it is 
generally understood that the direct effect of the ruling 
will be to permit the law to die a natural death March 
31 next, when it expires under the wording of the 
Legislative act unless the next general session continues 
the commission, which is not likely in view of the 
court decision. 

The attorneys for the Fuel Commission in their brief 
and arguments submitted that private property is 
clothed with a public interest when used in a manner to 
make it of public concern and when the use of it affects 
the community at large. When that is the case, private 
property becomes subject to regulation under the police 
power of the state, they asserted, and regulation then is 
not in violation of the fourteenth amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. They further contended that the 


police power of the state is not a fixed quantity, but is the 
expression of social, economic and political conditions, 
and is an established principle in social science, which 
must be elastic and capable of development in applica- 
tion to meet changed conditions and commercial 
progress. 

The bill of complaint which the plaintiffs filed showed 
that the plaintiffs have a capacity to produce more coal 
than all their contract requirements, their alleged orders 
and emergency orders of the commission combined. 
The bill also attacked the constitutionality of the law 
and of the orders of the commission made under the 
law. At a former hearing the court upheld the right of 
the Legislature to enact the law, and the present hearing 
dealt particularly with the administration of the law. 

Mr. Martindale in his argument for the plaintiff 
companies reviewed the causes leading to the passage 
of the act and declared that the plea of his clients 
showed that the only causes for complaint were due to 
the mine strike in 1919 and in the early part of 1920, the 
disruption of transportation facilities as the result of 
the railroad switchmen’s strike, and insufficient cars. 

“Nothing has been done to remedy the underlying 
causes of the evil,” he contended. “Nothing has been 
done to supply cars. If such action had been suggested 
prior to 1914 the person suggesting it would have been 
declared a dangerous and an undesirable citizen. The 
power here exercised is arbitrary and enforces unreason- 
able restrictions on private business.” 


PLAINTIFFS ALLEGE UNREASONABLE INTERFERENCE 


Some of the main points brought out by the attorneys 
for the plaintiffs were: That the act of the Legislature 
is invalid because it permits of arbitrary and unreason- 
able interference with the rights of the plaintiffs to 
freely engage in business; that the $25 license fee 
required is in excess of the cost of issuing the license; 
that section 7 of the act is invalid because it requires 
the plaintiffs to pay a license fee beyond the period 
fixed for the expiration of the commission; that it pre- 
vents the coal companies from the liberty and freedom 
to contract for the sale of their property; that it compels 
the coal companies to furnish a sufficient quantity of 
coal to supply domestic demand regardless of existing 
contracts held by the coal companies; that no provisions 
are made to control payment for the coal by those to 
whom the commission orders coal to be shipped; that no 
mine owner could afford to disobey any order of the Fuel 
Commission or invoke the jurisdiction of any court to 
test the validity of the law, except at the risk of con- 
fiscation of its property and imprisonment for a long 
term; that the orders of the commission impaired the 
obligations now existing between the plaintiffs and the 
Ogle Coal Co. and the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

The plaintiffs’ attorneys showed cases where the coal 
companies had been ordered to ship coal to a retailer 
at a fixed price by the commission when often no 
business connections ever had been established between 
the operator and dealer before and his credit standing 
had not been ascertained. 
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Open-Top Cars Available to All Industries Now; 
Order 20 Cancelled November 29 


Commerce Commission, effective Nov. 29. The order 
had been amended previously, so that at the time of 
its cancellation, ordered Nov. 27, it gave coal mines pref- 
erential use of hopper-bottom cars only. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission expressed the opinion that 
the coal situation had reached the point where the re- 
quirements of the country could be supplied with the 
cars which would be available under normal regulations. 
This view is not shared by many who are following the 
coal situation closely. It is believed that the public 
would have been more amply insured against incon- 
venience had the coal mines been assured of ample car 
supply for a few weeks longer. It is feared that an 
abnormal proportion of open-top equipment will be 
used to move commodities other than coal which have 
been accumulating during the period that this type of 
equipment was reserved largely for coal transportation. 
On the other hand, it is pointed out that the building 
trades are not active during the winter months and that 
little highway construction is in progress. Some are of 
the opinion that the lifting of the order will make little 
difference as to the number of cars available for coal. 
There is at least the assurance that the order can be re- 
instated at any time the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion should feel that conditions require it. 


G cones Order No. 20 was lifted by the Interstate 


’ COMMODITIES OTHER THAN COAL ABSORB OPEN TOPS 


Some are of the opinion that the demand for open-top 
cars for transporting commodities other than coal will be 
light this season of the year and that .many of the flat- 
bottom coal cars still should be available for coal trans- 
portation. Reports are beginning to come in to the effect 
that all available open-top cars are being absorbed quickly 
for hauling other commodities. This has worked particular 
hardship on such roads as the Hockjng Valley and the 
Toledo & Ohio Central, whose open-top cars are not equipped 
with hopper bottoms. In addition, there are scattering re- 
ports as to car shortage at the mines. 

At the National Coal Association the opinion is expressed 
that “we are not out of the woods in the matter of coal 
distribution.” The situation is improving markedly each 
day, it is said, but there is still a great deal of coal which 
must be in the hands of consumers before the first of the 
year. The unusually mild weather for this season of the 
year has prevented any accentuation of the shortage of 
supplies in the hands of domestic consumers. Sight must 
not be lost of the fact that only partial deliveries have been 
made on domestic orders, so that each consumer could be 
supplied with enough coal for immediate requirements. 

Reports have been current that transportation on many 
of the coal-carrying roads is being handicapped by lack of 
locomotives. It can be stated quite positively, however, 
that there is no significant shortage of power. As a matter 
of fact, a number of Western railroads have more locomo- 
tives than they need at this season of the year and have 
tendered them to Eastern roads for temporary use. No 
applications for these locomotives have been received. 


No SHORTAGE OF LOCOMOTIVES OBSERVABLE 


The trouble earlier in the season on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and the Norfolk & Western was due largely to difficul- 
ties on account of water, a condition which is of annual 
occurrence in the late autumn. No power difficulties are 
being experienced by either of these roads at the present 
time. The rapid development of coal operations on the 
Louisville & Nashville has taxed all the facilities of that 
road, but as no advantage has been taken of the opportun- 





ity to borrow engines, it is assumed that no serious short- 
age of locomotives exists. The percentage of locomotives 
in the shops is somewhat high, but it is pointed out that 
that usually is the case at this season of the year, when 
locomotives are being put in the best possible shape for 
the more severe service of the winter season. 


The notice announcing revocation of Order 20 was as 
follows: ; 

“It appearing that the emergency which caused the com- 
mission on the 8th day of October, A. D. 1920, to make 
and enter its Service Order No. 20 and the amendments 
thereto made and entered on the 6th day of November and 
the 15th day of November, 1920, has been measurably 
relieved: 

“It is ordered that the said Service Order No. 20, as 
amended, be, and the same is hereby, vacated and set aside, 
effective at midnight, November 29, 1920. 

“It is further ordered that copies hereof be served upon 
the carriers upon whom Service Order No. 20 was served 
and that notice hereof be given to the general public by 
depositing a copy of this order in the office of the secretary 
of this commission.” 


. Laclede Gas Co. Denied Assigned Cars; 
Service Order 21 Cancelled 


UST prior to the cancellation of Service Order No. 21, 

authorizing the use of assigned cars by public utilities 
which could not get their coal through regular commercial 
channels, the Interstate Commerce Commission granted a 
hearing on what was regarded as a typical public-utility 
claim. The Laclede Gas Co., of St. Louis, applied for 
assigned cars for use in transporting gas coal from the 
Kentucky fields to St. Louis. The commission denied the 
application. It is understood that inquiries were made by 
the commission which developed that gas coal was avail- 
able in the St. Louis market in quantities more than suffi- 
cient to meet the immediate needs of the company. 





COAL COMPANY OFFICIALS AGREE TO CO-OPERATE 


E. H. Mahan, president of the Southern Coal & Coke Co., 
E. R. Clayton, secretary of the Harlan County Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association; R. A. Hord, secretary of the Hazard Coal 
Operators’ Exchange, and. J. E. McCoy, secretary of the 
Southern Appalachian Coal Operators Association, were 
present at the hearing and agreed to do everything within 
their power to facilitate the movement of gas coal on the 
Laclede Company’s contract. 

The day following the commission’s announcement deny- 
ing the application of the Laclede Gas Co., Service Order 
No. 21 was cancelled. It is of some significance that the 
order was canceled rather than suspended. Apparently the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is firmly convinced that 
the emergency has passed so far as the public utilities are 
concerned. 

The suspension of Service Order No. 21 automatically 
abolishes the two co-operative committees which were look- 
ing after the needs of public utilities. The National Coal 
Association, however, will continue to handle any complaints 
turned over to it by the National Committee on Gas and 
Electric Service and will request operators to ship coal to 
any utility which is unable to fill its coal needs through 
regular channels. 


ONLY UTILITIES USING GAs CoAL Now SHort 


The only utilities now calling on the National Committee 
on Gas and Electric Service for assistance are those using 
gas coal. Much difficulty is being experienced by utilities 
dependent upon the Kentucky gas coal fields. Some trouble 
of this character continues with companies dependent upon 
Pennsylvania gas coal fields. 
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Federal Troops Back in Matewan District 


N FACE of protests from Mingo County officials, who 

asserted that the situation was being well handled, Gov- 
ernor Cornwell on Nov. 26 called on the President for 
troops to patrol the county. As will be remembered, troops 
were kept in the county till Nov. 5. On their withdrawal 
lawlessness was resumed, several persons being killed, in- 
cluding a member of the state constabulary. The Governor 
accordingly refused to temporize. A provisional battalion 
of 400 picked men from the Third and Nineteenth infantry 
regiments left Camp Sherman, near Chillicothe, Ohio, for 
Williamson, W. Va., and arrived Nov. 28. Major R. S. Bin- 
ford, of the Nineteenth Infantry, and Captain E. L. Brine, 
of the Fortieth Infantry, will investigate. 

One of the outrages that induced the Governor to call in 
the military forces occurred on Thursday, Nov. 18, when 
Ernest D. Rippley of the state police of West Virginia was 
shot to death by Bill Hatfield and W. B. Cole. 

Cole was placed under arrest by State Policeman William 
Curtis, who had been stationed at Vulcan with Rippley. 
When arrested Cole had one of Rippley’s pistols in his 
possession. Rippley is the first member of the state police 
who has been killed while engaged in the performance of 
his duty. 

Another more recent incident which had its effect in 
convincing the Governor that troops were needed was an 
attack on the men working at the tipple of the White Star 
Mining Co., at Merrimac, Nov. 22. No one was hit, but 
the tipple was riddled with bullets. On another occasion 
three “transportation” men at work for the Standard 
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Thacker Coal Co. at Chattaroy were attacked by strikers 
and after being assaulted fled into nearby hills. 

On Nov. 23 Taylor Munsey, a non-union miner, shot and 
killed Irvin Elkins on a Norfolk & Western R.R. train be- 
tween Nolan and Chattaroy. Four non-union men, among 
whom was Munsey, were attacked at Nolan station by a 
crowd of strikers. State police interfered and stopped the 
fight, but when the non-union men got aboard a train some 
of the strikers jumped on, and when they termed Munsey 
a “scab” he pulled out his gun and shot Irvin and Joe Elkins. 
After Munsey had been lodged in Williamson jail, strikers 
assembled and threatened to remove him from the jail and 
lynch him. 





Operators Urged to Supply East with 
Prepared Sizes of Anthracite 


NE of the first efforts of the Anthracite Fair-Practice 

Committee has been directed toward equalizing distri- 
bution. It appears that the Eastern territory is propor- 
tionately shorter of domestic sizes than the Western terri- 
tory; that shipments to the West are more nearly equal to 
those of previous years, and that the Eastern section has 
suffered more than its share by the decrease in production 
of this year. The attention of the operators and shippers of 
anthracite has been called to this matter by the Fair- 
Practice Committee, and they have been urged to concen- 
trate the movement of prepared sizes of hard coal to the 
Eastern territory for the next three weeks, at the end of 
which time it is believed the deficiency can be supplied. 





Lifts Ban Against Reconsignment of Freight in Open 


Tops; Commission Issues Special Permission 51,143 


the Interstate Commerce Commission lifted the ban 

against reconsignment of freight in open-top cars. In 
explaining the position of the commission in this matter 
Chairman Clark has written Daniel Willard as follows: 

“After study of the situation and conferences the com- 
mission issued, on Aug. 9, 1920, its amended Special Per- 
mission No. 50,320, authorizing carriers to establish on less 
than statutory notice emergency rules applicable on all 
freight in open-top cars and on coal and coke in all cars. 
These rules were generally established shortly thereafter. 

“Inasmuch as this permission was sought and issued as 
an emergency matter we have kept in immediate touch 
with the situation, anticipating the time when the emergency 
should have passed in such measure as to justify cancella- 
tion of measures adopted to meet the emergency. We have 
had this question of emergency reconsigning rules and 
charges actively before us for some time; we have had 
some conferences between representatives of the railroads 
and of the shippers with regard thereto; and we are con- 
vinced that the emergency which prompted the authoriza- 
tion of these rules has in large measure passed. This is 
evidenced by the fact that we cancelled our remaining out- 
standing Service Order No. 20. 

“It is admitted by all concerned that these reconsigning 
rules and charges were emergency measures which ought 
to be abated with the passing of the emergency. These 
rules were established in the tariffs without an expiration 
dai '. We assume, however, that, in view of the manner 
In which they were established, our recommendation for 
the:r cancellation will be recognized by the carriers, which 
recognition will avoid formal complaints against them 
wh'th would certainly be filed and would perhaps be diffi- 
cul to defend. I am authorized by Division 5 to recom- 
med to the railroads generally through you that the 
em rgency reconsigning rules and charges published by 
Viriue of our amended Special Permission No. 50,321 of 
Au. 9, 1920, be cancelled at the earliest practicable date. 


| the im Special Permission No. 51,143, Friday, Nov. 26, 


To that end we are issuing our Special Permission No. 
51,143, authorizing the cancellation on not less than one 
day’s notice of the reconsigning rules applicable on all 
freight in open-top cars and on coal and coke in all cars 
which were authorized by our special permission of Aug. 
9, above referred to. This special permission will also au- 
thorize the cancellation of these rules in instances, if any, 
in which they were published on statutory notice and not 
by virtue of our special permission.” 

George H. Cushing, the managing director of the Amer- 
ican Wholesale Coal Association, and members of his com- 
mittee told the commission that the greatest difficulty is 
being experienced since coal is now available in such quan- 
tities that refusals to accept shipments are not uncommon. 
In such cases it is practically necessary to have recourse 
to the reconsignment privilege. 


AT FIVE MINES in Tshikawa, Japan, four thousand min- 
ers went on strike for an increase in wages Nov. 26. Two 
labor leaders left Tokio to organize the workmen. 








Shipping Board Asks for Coal Bids 


| 5 em to cover 2,234,000 gross tons of bituminous 
coal have been called for by the Shipping Board. 
Bids will be received until 1 p.m., Dec. 10, 1920, at 
the office of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, Wash- 
ington, D. C. All the coal is to be supplied at fifteen 
designated ports from Sydney, N. S., to Port Arthur, 
Texas, the bulk of it, however, being required at 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk and 
New Orleans. Coal supplied north of Charleston is 
to be from pools 1, 2, 2B, 4, 9, 10, 11 and 71, pro- 
vided, however, that not more than 20 per cent of 
the total quantity supplied shall be from pool 11, 
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Weekly Review 


viewpoint were more encouraging last week. The 

spot market ceased its downward movement, which 
had been rapidly approaching the danger mark, at least 
for the smaller producers. While prices sought a still 
lower level, there was evidence in later quotations of a 
fairly stable market. 

Demand was extremely sluggish, but current buying 
had already been reduced to a minimum and producers 
and jobbers were not willing to make further price 
concessions in pushing the sale of their coal. All the 
larger centers are in much better shape as regards 
domestic stock and with the easier movement no anxiety 
is now felt about winter requirements. 


(Wriewroin we in the coal industry from a seller’s 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT UNDERGOES REPAIRS 


Railroads are reducing their working forces or replac- 
ing inefficient men with former workers who had been 
lured by higher wages to industries which are now 
’ closing or curtailing operations. Despite reports given 
out in Washington to the contrary, motive power is 
feeling the strain of the record-breaking traffic move- 
ment which reached its climax late in October and 
engines and rolling stock are being withdrawn from 
service and placed in repair shops whenever possible. 

Many reports have been coming in to the effect that 


the wave of business depression is being reflected in a 
declining freight movement, with corresponding decrease 
in railroad fuel consumption. According to Railway 
Age, in the week ended Nov. 6 the number of freight 
cars loaded was 910,592, the highest record ever made 
in that week. 

The Indiana Fuel and Food Commission has been en- 
joined from issuing any orders allocating to consumers 
in Indiana coal which was contracted for interstate de- 
livery before the creation of the commission two months 
ago. This will place Indiana producers on an equal 
footing with others, permitting them to ship coal out- 
side the state, where they may enjoy competitive prices. 

Labor is working with a greater degree of efficiency 
than for some time past, as indicated by satisfactory 
reports from all sections. The one exception is the 
strike zone in the Thacker field of West Virginia, where 
it has been necessary to recall the Federal troops. 


FRENCH DEALERS CANCEL SHIPMENTS 


Exporters are finding an extremely quiet market 
abroad. France is becoming stocked to such an extent 
that she can await results of competitive offers of British 
and American coal. French dealers have canceled some 
shipments en route. A few vessels were diverted to 
Spain and Italy, but the total of 80,000 tons now on the 
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Weekly Dumpings, Bituminous Coal at Lake Erie Ports 
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water will have to seek markets in competition with a 
new British rate of less than $20. 

Anthracite demand continues strong; however, East- 
ern stocks are much improved following the Anthracite 
Fair Practice Committee recommendation that shippers 
concentrate movement of prepared sizes to Eastern ter- 
ritory for the next three weeks. The Middle West 
is in good shape, with adequate bituminous stocks to 
fall back upon in the event of any shortage of hard coal. 


BITUMINOUS 


Production of soft coal dropped back to 11,770,000 net 
tons during the week ended Nov. 20, according to the 
Geological Survey. This is a decline of 371,000 tons as 
compared with the output of the preceding week. Pro- 
duction in the West was heavy, the decline centering in 
the Northern and Middle Appalachians, particularly in the 
Pocahontas railroad region. Late reports for the first two 
days of the week of Nov. 22-27 indicate heavy production. 
The total for the week, however, was cut by the Thanks- 
giving Day holiday. 


LABOR SHOWS INCREASED EFFICIENCY 


Labor is working much more steadily. The former in- 
different attitude of the miners has almost entirely dis- 
appeared and with so many men seeking employment work- 
ing efficiency is mounting daily. 

Car shortage is growing throughout the Northern and 
Middle Appalachian regions, where poor transportation con- 
ditions further hampered the placement of empties and 
disposition of loads: Middle West and South report better 
car supply with resulting heavy production. 

Prices continue to shade off slightly, although an effort 
apparently is being made by producers to stabilize the mar- 
ket. A better contract movement has followed the declin- 
ing spot demand and Western centers generally are expe- 
riencing heavy receipts because of an embargo on Eastern 
and Tidewater shipments from the Middle Appalachian 
section. With the unseasonable weather which is prevail- 
ing the domestic demand has fallen off considerably, al- 
though prices for prepared sizes have remained practically 
unchanged. Industrial contraction continues, and this is 
responsible for a slight further easing of steam prices. 

The following table shows the trend of the spot steam 
market in various coals (mine run basis, f.o.b. mines) : 


Nov. May Aug.5 Oct. 28 Nov. 25 Dec. 2 
1919* 1920 1920 1920 1920 1920+ 
Pittsburgh steam........ $2.30 $4.00 $10.00 $8.00 $5.00 $5.00 
Pittsburgh gas.......... 2.30 4.50 12.00 8.50 5.75 5. 60 
HOURDIIE 6.04 dn eG 50% cick 2.50 4.75 9.00 6.00 4.50 4.50 
pe A | Ry ee 2.35 3.75 6.50 6.00 5.00 5.00 
Indiana 4th vein........ 2.33 3.40 7.50 6.00 4.25 4.00 
Eastern Ohio, No. 8..... 2:35 4.50 10.50 6.00 5.00 5.00 
yo Re eee 2.50 G72 -13.56 .16:00 4.75 4.75 
KaRGM@UR 6s sse0. ca vee on 2.60 6.75 14.00 7.50 4.75 4.75 
5. E. Kentucky......... 3.00 6.00 10.50 6.00 5.00 5.25 
Western Kentucky...... 2.35 3.50 5.25 6.25 4 25 4.25 
TUE shin oo 6 acs 6 2.95 6.25 12.00 8.25 5.00 5.00 
arate and Somerset. . ‘3 6.75 13. 9.25 6.00 6.00 
NOW ys 6 60s obese ex : 
Pocahontas............. : 8) 6.50 14.00 10.75 5.00 5.25 


*Government prices. 
tAdvances over the previous week shown in heavy type, declines in étalics. 


Lake coal dumped during the week ended Nov. 27 
amounted to 683,620 tons, as compared with 157,819 tons 
for the corresponding week of last year. Total dumpings 
so far this season amount to 22,957,415 tons; for the same 
period last year they were 22,746,723 tons. Interest centers 
in the cumulative movement for the year, which is about 
7,000,000 tons behind 1918, but has overtaken 1919. 

A further decrease marked Tidewater shipments during 
the third week in November. According to the Geological 
Survey total dumpings were 1,141,000 net tons, which is 
16,000 tons less than the preceding week and 234,000 tons 
less than the third week in October, after which the de- 
cline began. The decrease was wholly in export and bunker 
coal, the former falling off 10,000 and the latter 34,000 
tons. Shipments to New England increased 7,000 tons. 
Tonnage dumped at Tide was handled as follows: 





Hampton 

ssi New York Philadelphia Baltimore Roads Charleston Totals 
Coastwise 

New England * 000 18,000 7,000 OS,GRP  . opsictes 169,000 
Exports. . 4,000 75,000 159,000 286,000 8,000 a poe 
Bunker.. . .92,000 15,000 13,000 67,000 2,000 

Inside capes.. ey 47,000 26,000 ME eons 98" 000 
Cee ne TORO cccsae | | “Naetbeds |) kguetes 7,000 173, 000 

Totals..... 323,000 155,000 205,000 441,000 17,000 1,141,000 


All-rail New England shipments declined 304 cars dur- 
ing the week. As reported by the Geological Survey, 4,469 
cars were forwarded through the five Hudson gateways, 
as compared with 4,773 in the preceding week. Shipments 
during the corresponding week of 1919 during the strike 
were 2,985 cars; in 1918 they were 3,039 cars. 


ANTHRACITE 


With an estimated production of 1,975,000 net tons dur- 
ing the week ended Nov. 20 the output has again reached 
normal. To handle this tonnage 37,762 cars were loaded, 
an increase of 4,238 cars when compared with the preced- 
ing week. Cumulative production for the coal year to date 
is 55,848,000 tons, as against 59,665,000 for the same period 
in 1919. Emergency shipments to Eastern points have re- 
lieved any possibility of a hard coal shortage. Some care 
is being exercised in apportioning receipts to needy con- 
sumers but a continuance of the diversion for a period of 
three weeks, as requested by the Fair Practice Committee, 
will provide an ample supply for all. Under the pressure 
of this movement premium-priced independent coal is sell- 
ing off at $11.60@$13. 


COKE 


Beehive coke produced during the week totaled 365,000 
net tons, according to the Geological Survey. This is a 
decrease from the revised figures of the preceding week 
of 15,000 tons, or about 4 per cent. The decrease was gen- 
eral except in the Western states where no change was 
reported. 

The spot furnace coke market has been maintained dur- 
ing the week by operators blowing out ovens and adjust- 
ing production to the greatly reduced demand. Market 
is quotable wert 50 for furnace and $9.50@$10 for foun- 
dry coke. 
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New England 





BOSTON 


Market Continues Unchanged — Slack 
Demand in Most Directions—New Eng- 
land Receipts Now Practically Confined 
to Contract—Prices Shade Off on Ordi- 
nary Grades — Anthracite Shipments 
Still Discouragingly Light. 

Bituminous—A careful canvass dis- 
closes no new developments. The mar- 
ket is as quiet as normally it would be 
in midsummer and there are no indica- 
tions of improvement during the next 
few months. Industrially, New Eng- 
land is under vigorous curtailment and 
until there is a broader market for 
finished products, there can be nothing 
more than a straggling demand for 
steam coal. Railroads also are using 
less fuel than anticipated and there 
seems no possible change that will 
influence buying at an early date. 

Except for moderate inquiry for 
bunker grades there is a dearth of busi- 
ness in all directions. Both all-rail and 
by water the light demand is confined 
to small steam users who are buying 
only for current needs. Occasionally 
there is a larger order in the market 
but the buyer is well enough informed 
to hammer down the price until the 
order is unattractive to most shippers. 

Receipts are almost exclusively on 
contract. Movement through the Hud- 
son River gateways holds up surpris- 
ingly well, but is likely to recede during 
the next fortnight. It has only gone 
to show that a very heavy proportion 
of this season’s coal has been moving 
on contract, and that the “scare” of 
June and July was due rather to appre- 
hension than to any actual shortage at 
that time. Shipments from Hampton 
Roads, although occasionally suffering 
delays at the loading piers, have come 
forward on contract consistently all 
through the season. The chief difficulty 
came through the desire of manufac- 
turers to buy less expensive coal by 
the all-rail route. 

On medium grades from central 
Pennsylvania prices have shaded off 
still further. On certain coals, Pools 11 
and 14, $4 has been rumored and it is 
understood by the trade that some oper- 
ators are very susceptible to offers. If 
anything, the margin is increasing be- 
tween high grades and those of inferior 
quality. In the export market Pool 34, 
for instance, is practically unsaleable 
for dumping into off-shore bottoms. 

At Norfolk and Newport News there 
has also been a further easing of prices. 
Shippers who were charging $11 a fort- 
night ago for bunker fuel are now 
accepting business at $8.50. Careful 


ship-owners are buying very sparingly 
and at all the piers there is a large 
volume of coal on hand. Export sales 
are increasingly difficult to effect, and 
the predictions in this quarter are for 
light business until March. 

Current quotations on bituminous at 
wholesale range about as follows: 


Cambrias and 
Somersets 


Clearfields 
mines, per net 

$4.50@5.50 $5.00@ 6.50 
7.70@8.80 8.25@10.00 


8.25@9.25 8.70@10.50 


F.o.b. 


a 
F.o.b. New York, gross 

DK Sg eek cane eats 

Spot Pocahontas and New River f.o.b. 
Hampton Roads is quoted at $8.15@ 
$9.50 per gross ton. 


Anthracite—Certain producing com- 
panies suspended movement to the 
Lakes on Nov. 22 and it is hoped this 
augurs more favorably for shipments to 
this territory in the near future. It is 
recognized, however, that there are 
many other sections to be served and 
that shipments will continue to be light 
for some weeks. Retailers are dis- 
couraged over the slow movement, but 
the mild weather is a great factor in 
their favor. 











Tidewater 


BALTIMORE 


Soft Coal Is Weak and Unsteady, but 
Short Car Supply Prevents Price Break 
Renewal—Anthracite Supplies Pouring 
In—Price Discussions Are Now Ram- 
pant. 


Bituminous—The soft coal market is 
showing new signs of weakness here. 
Demand is unsteady industrially, as 
many plants are now working but part 
time. The export demand has also 
shaded off, apparently under the re- 
newed belief that lower prices are to 
prevail later. The November record of 
exports, however, will be good, as there 
were many ships here at the outset of 
the month awaiting coal. The daily 
average of waiting vessels now runs 
15@20, instead of 50@60 as was 
recently the case. 

The pool reserve is not heavy, how- 
ever, running 1,300@2,000 cars daily as 
arule. This is due to the fact that the 
car supply has been very poor. Thanks- 
giving Day gave a chance to catch up 
a bit, it is true, but the daily average 
is around 50 per cent. 

Prices are over a rather wide range. 
Best coals, both steam and gas, are 
offering all the way from $5@$6, which 
is about a dollar off the low offerings 
some ten days ago. Lower grade coals 
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are offering down to $4.25 a net to: 
f.o.b. mines. 

The export business, as spoken o° 
above, has been pretty heavy for th: 
month, the total on 74 foreign-boun’! 
coal ships for the first 23 days of 
November having been 416,604 tons 
cargo and 27,262 tons bunker fuel. 

Anthracite— Hard coal conditions 
here have eased greatly. Not only has 
fairly mild weather prevailed, but the 
receipts have been the heaviest in 
months. There is now a little coal to 
go around pretty well to the many 
empty cellars. A considerable part of 
the coal coming in is of the company 
variety, this being the case for the 
first time in many weeks. 

Naturally, with coal coming freely, 
the object is not now altogether to. get 
supplies, but also covers price costs. 
This has opened some rather warm dis- 
cussions of the charges of some dealers 
over the recognized schedules. Those 
dealers who, to prevent customers from 
being entirely left in the coal line, 
went out and bought high premium 
coal, are now getting their reward— 
argument for charging a figure made 
necessary by their basic purchase price. 

It is understood that a_ report 
arranged for by the Mayor of Balti- 
more for “an expert” will contain some 
“hot shot.” From rumors that have 
leaked out ahead of the report it is 
believed that the paper will place the 
blame of high prices for anthracite on 
the operators and absolve ail except a 
few local dealers from “blame.” 


NEW YORK 


Anthracite Receipts Increase, but De- 
mand Continues Strong — Independent 
Quotations Are Easier — Demand for 
Steam Is Good — Bituminous Market 
Steady With Quotations Unchanged— 
Export Inquiry Is Slow. 


Anthracite—There has been a slow 
but gradual increase in receipts. De- 
mand remains strong but urgency of 
consumers has diminished somewhat 
and the excitement of a couple of 
weeks back does not now exist. 

The mines are working steadily and 
production is running close to normal, 
in contrast with other industries. 
Operators are face to face with a 
demand which is country-wide and are 
endeavoring to make equal distribution. 

Complaints of the shortage of coal is 
as strong in some of the cities and 
towns in the mine-fields as it is in New 
York and other parts of the country, 
with the result that local civic organ- 
izations have taken action to find out 
why consumers in these places cannot 
secure coal. 

The Lake season has not yet come to 
a close because of the open winter and 
shipments to those ports will be con- 
tinued until cold weather forces a sto). 

Emergency coal, provided for reliev- 
ing the local situation, is coming for- 
ward and is being distributed where 
most needed by the committee repr:- 
senting retail dealers. 


Quotations for independent coa s 
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have eased considerably but retailers 
continue to frown upon paying the 
higher prices. Quotations for coals of 
some independents range $11.60@$13, 
while the companies and larger inde- 
pendents adhere to their regular 
schedules. 

Steam sizes are steady. Buckwheat 
and rice are in good shape while barley 
is long and at times hard to move. 
Buckwheat is being quoted at $4.75@ 
$5.25; rice $3@3.25, and barley $1.50@ 
$2. There has been no change in com- 
pany quotations. 

Bituminous—Lower temperatures and 
the holiday interference with produc- 
tion tended to temporarily stiffen quo- 
tations but not enough to make any 
appreciable difference in the situation. 
Demand continues easy while shipments 
have been slightly better. 

Line demand for certain grades is 
strong and operators are having no 
difficulty in finding a market for these 
products. Many mines were closed the 
greater part of the week on account of 
the holiday. 

Manufacturers are waiting for still 
lower prices before refilling their bins. 
Export business is quiet. Inquiries 
have fallen off and some difficulty is 
had in placing cargoes now on their 
way to foreign ports. 

The easy situation in anthracite 
steam sizes is being reflected in the 
soft coal market and considerable mix- 
ing is being done. 

Curtailment of industrial operations 
is having its effect upon market condi- 
tions and some shippers look for still 
lower prices. There have been many 
cancellations because of the business 
depression, while some operators are 
having shipments rejected. 

Empty bottoms are plentiful and 
there are many loaded boats lying 
around. Pools 18, 34 and 44 are long, 
while Pools 9, 10, 71 and 1 are in good 
demand with boats held in waiting to 
take the coal upon arrival. 

There is comparatively little coal at 
the upper ports with the exception of 
Arlington, while South Amboy is re- 
ported as holding the largest stocks of 
any_ of the lower ports. 

Quotations f.o.b. piers in this harbor 
are based upon mine prices which 
range about as follows: Pool 9, $5.75 
@$6; Pool 10, $5@$5.50; Pool 11, $4.50 
@$4.75; Pool 18, $4@$4.25 and un- 
classified coals from $4.25 up. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Slightly Better Anthracite Receipts— 
Steam Coals Only Moderately Active— 
Wage Question Is Unsettled—Bitumi- 
nous Trade Quiet — Prices Firm for 
Good Grades — Railroad Buying — Ex- 
port Business Eases Off. 


Anthracite—With the December busi- 
ness well under way, retail yards show 
i0 signs of accumulating anything like 
stocks of coal. Up to this time the 
veather has continued about normal, 
vhich means increased consumption. 
Jealers are doing their best to induce 
hippers to favor this market. 


COAL AGE 


Dec. 1 has always been the turning 
point in the way of increased shipments, 
and at least one of the big companies 
is doing better in the way of deliveries. 
As evidence of this increased movement 
this company is now sending coal here 
at the rate of 100 cars daily and while 
this would not at first be noticeable, if 
kept up for two weeks would begin to 
show in the yards. 

Most producers report the interrup- 
tion due to Thanksgiving being less 
than usual, and outside of one day, pro- 
duction has gone on at the usual rate, 
and it was actually right after the holi- 
day that coal began to come into the 
city. The P. & R. Ry. is making a 
strong effort to hold all their equip- 
ment on their lines, and due to this 
quite a little extra tonnage has been 
diverted to the local trade. 

Consumer demand is still centered 
on the favorite sizes of stove and nut, 
and while this makes little difference to 
the dealers in the present condition of 
supplies, it does indicate that the 
average user is not so badly off as he 
pretends. The absence of pea is caus- 
ing dealers as much trouble as _ the 
other sizes. 

The steam trade is not as active, and 
while the companies are moving all 
their buckwheat without difficulty at 
$4.25, the independents have been com- 
pelled to shade their coal very much 
and are lucky if they can get 50c. above 
this figure. Rice and barley can gen- 
erally be had near company circular. 

Nothing definite has developed as to 
the agitation of the miners for an in- 
crease of 10 per cent to be added to the 
award of 17 per cent. The question has 
been again taken up by Secretary Wil- 
son who will confer this week with both 
parties. 

Bituminous — The market is un- 
changed and prices are ruling on spot 
coal similar to those in effect for more 
than two weeks. By some this is taken 
to mean that bottom has actually been 
reached. Each week shows a larger 
number of plants on reduced time and 
it was quite general for concerns to 
shut down for the balance of the week 
on account of Thanksgiving Day. 

Export trade is nothing like what it 
was and this not only on account of 
embargoes which have been laid down 
by the railroads. With prices reaching 
a somewhat stable basis, indications are 
that the lowest figures have been 
reached for the present. 

Recently Pool 9 has been offered at 
$6; Pool 10, $5.25@$5.50; Pool 11, $4.50 
@$5, and Pool 18 at $4. The heaviest 
sales have been made of Pool 10, as 
most buyers seem to figure that a good 
grade is the best to have when they are 
using such small tonnage. 

Due to limited buying many produc- 
ers are feeling around to find favorable 
contract business. It is believed that 
many of them are taking on railroad 
fuel orders at prices much under spot. 
We have heard of Fairmont coals being 
sold around the $4 mark, with some 
Pennsylvania high volatiles 50c. higher. 

The coke market is quiet, 72-hour at 
$10 and 48-hour, $9. 





Lake 





BUFFALO 


Bituminous Now Going Below Contract 
Figures — Demand Still Falling Off — 
Cars Are Plentiful—Anthracite Supply 
Is Better. 


Bituminous—As prices sag a new 
difficulty appears. They are now com- 
ing down to the level of the spring con- 
tracts. For sometime the prices have 
been but little above the higher contract 
figures and consumers have been able 
to get most of the coal they wanted, so 
that jobbers are doing very little busi- 
ness. At the same time, operators are 
beginning to find that they have need 
of the jobbers. 

It is estimated that production ex- 
ceeds consumption by about 20 per cent, 
which is enough to weaken any market 
pretty fast. The old failure to fill con- 
tracts is now changed to a failure to 
“find storage room” for contract coal 
when it comes in. 

Contracting always adds to complica- 
tions in times of fluctuation like this, 
for it too often happens that neither 
party will adhere to a contract unless 
it is convenient, though such delin- 
quents are the ones who complain loud- 
est when the other party fails to come 
up to the agreement. 

The car supply is so good that there 
is not much said about it. The crops 
are moved without difficulty and if coal 
fails to reach destination promptly the 
cause is looked for somewhere else than 
in car shortage. 

Quotations are not easily made, but 
in general prices range about $5.50@$6 
for Pittsburgh and No. 8 lump, $5.25@ 
$5.50 for mine run and $4.75 for all 
slack, with $5.25 for Allegheny Valley 
mine run, which is about all that is 
made. 


Anthracite—Distributors state that 
the situation is improving and that the 
insistent demand will soon be over. It 
is added now that when people who 
declare they are out of fuel are 
offered coke or are told that small 
orders must be paid for in advance 
they mostly go away without buying. 

The situation has been like a run on 
a bank. When it is found that there 
is coal to be had it is not wanted so 
urgently. Shortly the coal will cease 
to be shipped by Lake and then the 
city will have plenty. The one item 
that is not yet accounted for is the 
natural gas supply. The city author- 
ities have joined in the claim that the 
gas company is trying to force the 
price up before it turns out a fair 
supply. The deadlock promises to 
continue. 


Lake—Shipments for the week were 
100,900 net tons, of which 58,000 tons 
cleared for Duluth and Superior, 21,000 
for Chicago, 8,000 for Milwaukee, 7,300 
for Fort William, 6,000 for Menominee 
and 600 for Pelee Id., Lake Erie. 
Freight rates are unchanged. 
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Coke—The market continues weak 
and declining on account of the state 
of bituminous. Jobbers get a few 
orders, which they are able to fill at 
$9 for 72-hour Connellsville foundry, 
$8@$8.50 for 48-hour furnace and $6.50 
@$7 for off-grades and stock. Domes- 
tic sizes are much more active, being 
$7.50 for furnace sizes, $10.50 for small 
sizes and $2.50 for breeze. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


All-Rail Supply May Cut Dock Prices 
—Off-Grades in Poorer Demand—Do- 


mestic Consumers Await Lower Prices. 


Unmistakable signs of ultimate lower 
prices are developing. As dock sup- 
plies are less than the probable needs, 
even with a restricted winter demand, 
the expectation is that prices will be 
sustained through the season. But on 
all-rail coal the situation is different. 
Already, the poorer grades from Illinois 
and Indiana are not commanding as 
good prices as formerly. There is more 
discrimination now. The cheicer grades 
of southern Illinois coal are getting 
more attention. The less desirable are 
off as much as $1.50 a ton. Mines pro- 
ducing the better coals are now willing 
to contract for delivery after Jan. 1— 
something they have not considered for 
many months. 

All this points to a distinct easing up 
of the market. It means lower prices 
at once on the cheaper grades, and a 
gradual easing of strength of the better 
coals. How long and how strong prices 
on the better coal will remain rests with 
the character of the winter and the 
consequent demand. If there should be 
a continued mild and open winter, with 
coal accumulating, it would not be long 
until prices would show concessions. 

It is taken as a matter of course that 
toward spring there will surely be a 
slump in values, if it does not develop 
sooner. As the more Southern demand 
of the winter eases off, production will 
become larger than requirements, and 
lower prices are regarded as certain. 

Just how the dock interests will 
emerge from the season in the spring 
remains a question. It would seem as 
though their limited stocks ought to be 
all absorbed before spring. Yet the 
possibilities of severe competition from 
the all-rail trade, extended into a fur- 
ther stretch of territory, may cut down 
the consumption of dock coal, for the 
high prices ruling on dock coal have 
already allowed a greater field in which 
the all-rail coal sells. Should all-rail 
prices ease off, so they can offer still 
sharper competition, it might compel a 
reduction in dock prices or sales. 

The local situation at retail is much 
the same as it has been. There is a 
small but steady movement of all 
grades of coal, but consumers are not 
stocking up. They hope for something 
which will bring about a change to 
lower prices. There is no accumulation 
of orders, for coal has been moving to 
Twin Cities yards steadily, and all are 
well supplied for the present. Interior 
points are not so fortunate and a num- 
ber of towns were caught last week 
without coal. 


COAL AGE 


MILWAUKEE 


Market Is Quiet, Despite Short Stocks 
and Approach of Winter—Dealers Well 
Up and Look for New Business—No 
Change in Prices. 


The market is remarkably quiet, con- 
sidering the conditions which confront 
the trade. The prevalence of mild 
weather may have contributed some- 
what to this. Nobody seems to be par- 
ticularly worried over the outlook for 
the winter in the face of known short- 
age of both hard and soft coal as com- 
pared with last year at the close of the 
season. 

While coal men are sure they do not 
have all the coal required for the win- 
ter, they are equally sure that they 
have all they cared to purchase at the 
inflated mine prices. They prefer to do 
a hand-to-mouth business with rail coal 
during the winter. 

Dealers report that the demand has 
slacked up considerably. They have 
caught up with their orders and are 
looking for new business. There is only 
a meager supply of hard coal and do- 
mestic bituminous, but steam is holding 
up well. As many industries are clos- 
ing down temporarily or shortening 
hours, it is easy to meet all require- 
ments. Prices continue firm and un- 
changed. November receipts by Lake 
thus far aggregate 81,355 tons of an- 
thracite and 270,229 tons of soft coal. 

More trouble looms for the coal man. 
Somebody is going to advise the Wis- 
consin and Minnesota Leglislatures that 
coal receivers on Lake Michigan and 
at the Head-of-the-Lakes market coal 
damaged by spontaneous combustion as 
first class fuel and will ask for restric- 
tive legislation. Milwaukee dealers say 
they sell the partially burned coal for 
what it is worth. The coal investiga- 
tion by the State Marketing Commis- 
sion is still in progress. 





CLEVELAND 
Limited Car Supply Continues — Coal 
Demand Sinking Below Production — 
Receipts of Domestic Grades Grow — 
Steam Prices Shade Off. 


Bituminous—With the ending of the 
formal Lake season Nov. 24 a situation 
has arisen which will shortly mean an 
excess of production. With industrial 
demand contracting steadily, it is freely 
predicted that operators soon are going 
to be confronted with difficulty in keep- 
ing miners fully employed. 

There has been no drastic drop in the 
price at mines within the last week, 
largely because of the poor car supply. 
The coal trade now has only hopper- 
bottom cars, whereas all flat-bottom 
gondolas with sides under 38 inches 
were formerly reserved exclusively for 
coal shipments under the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s orders. An- 
other reason for the railroad condition 
rests in some degree on the weeding- 
out process indulged in by the roads. 
In most cases where new men on oper- 
ating crews are let out, it is with the 
intention of replacing them with old, 
experienced hands, who were lured 
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away from the railroad service by high 
wages. With industrial plants closing 
and unemployment increasing, these 
men are said to be glad of the opportu- 
nity to get their old places back again. 

Car supply in the No. 8 district 
varies. Some days it is at 100 per 
cent on some roads, while on others it 
has dropped as low as 34 per cent. 
The average rate of operations in the 
district is about 75 per cent. Only 
about 5 per cent of the coal consumed 
in this community goes into domestic 
consumption, the remainder being used 
by industrial plants. Therefore, the 
slump in business is beginning to be 
felt keenly by operators. At the pres- 
ent time prices for spot No. 8 steam at 
the mines range $4.50@$5.50. Slack 
is around $4.75. Lower prices are 
expected. 

Pocahontas and Anthracite—Retail- 
ers say that receipts of Pocahontas and 
anthracite are beginning to improve. 
Supplies are still below the demand, 
although deliveries are not so far in 
arrears as they were a few months ago. 
Pocahontas lump is almost unobtain- 
able and mine run is being substituted. 
Retailers point out that they are keep- 
ing their stocks down, with a view of 
taking advantage of concession in mine 
prices as they appear. 

Lake—On Nov. 24 the ordinary in- 
surance rates on Lake shipments ceased 
and higher rates went into effect for 
subsequent shipments. It is estimated 
that about ten days to two weeks will 
be required to close up the season. 

Total shipments to the Northwest to 
Nov. 22 were 21,200,000 tons. Fully 
800,000 tons remain to be loaded and 
shipped. Last year’s shipments were 
21,750,000 tons. It was estimated at 
the beginning of this season that 
30,000,000 tons would be needed. A 
smaller amount sufficed last year be- 
cause of large stocks left over from the 
preceding season. None remained from 
last season, but the contraction of in- 
dustrial demand has been sharp and no 
shortage is expected to appear in the 
Northwest in the coming months. 

Retail prices for coal delivered in 
Cleveland follow: 


Anthracite—Egg, chestnut and _ stove, 
$15.10. 


Pocahontas—Shoveled lump, $11.75; 
mine run, $11.10. 
Domestic Bituminous—West Virginia 


splint, $11.75; No. 8 Pittsburgh, $9.65; 
Cannel lump, $15. 

Steam Coal—No. 6 and No. 8 slack, 
$9.50; No. 6 and No. 8 mine run, $9.65 ; No. 
8 }-in. lump, $9.65. 
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BIRMINGHAM 
Buying by Railroads and Furnaces 
Stimulates Steam Market, Industrial 
Demand Being Weak—Domestic Con- 
tinues Scarce — Production Reaches 
High Figure—Labor Is Becoming Plen- 
tiful—Prices Weaken Slightly. 

Inquiry for coal from _ industrial 
sources the past week has been rather 
light, but considerable buying in the 
spot market by furnace interests and 
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some of the big rail lines enabled the 
trade to market the heavy output, 
which would otherwise have been moved 
with difficulty. Black Creek and Cahaba 
mine run was quoted $5@$6, Carbon 
Hill, $4.25@$4.50; Big Seam, $4@$4.25, 
per net ton mines. 

The production of domestic coal can- 
not keep pace with current needs, to 
say nothing of stocking, and some 
steam is being bought for domestic use, 
and indications are that much mine run 
coal will have to be diverted to domes- 
tic channels through the balance of the 
year, or as soon as steady winter 
weather sets in. 

There is a great influx of labor into 
the mine fields of the district, due to 
reduced operations or shutdowns at in- 
dustrial plants and the curtailing of 
forces in other directions. The supply 
of common labor is hard to absorb. 
Many striking miners are now return- 
ing to work as fast as openings are 
provided for them, and conditions as 
regards production have been reversed 
from the status which has been main- 
tained for many months past. 

The amount of coal mined is now 
practically controlled by the demands 
of the market, except that this situation 
does not apply to domestic operations. 
Figures on output for the week ended 
Nov. 13 showed 291,000 tons mined, 
which is very near a normal weekly 
production. The car supply was fair 
at all operations. 





LOUISVILLE 


Demand Steadily Declining, Forcing 
Lower Prices—Operators Now Making 
Prepared Sizes—Retail Prices Not Af- 
fected Much as Yet—Gas Coal in Good 
Demand. 


Demand for steam has declined mate- 
rially, and operators are beginning to 
have some real trouble in selling. Small 
mines without sales organizations or 
screening facilities can hardly move 
cars at all. The larger operators are 
rapidly putting in their screens, and 
taking up the prepared size demand. 

Right now there is a general scramble 
for contracts. However, the buyer 
who formerly bought: under contract in 
many instances has been cured. Of 
course, there were many operators who 
filled their contracts religiously, but 
with the market rapidly declining and 
still lower prices anticipated, no big 
buyers are placing contracts. 

There is not much export business 
and not much expected. Industrial 
plants are doing next to nothing, or not 
buying at any rate. Railroads are buy- 
ing thirty days’ supply in some cases. 
Southern cotton plants are at a stand- 
still. It is merely a question of time 
efore domestic consumers will be 

saded down, unless severe weather is 

xperienced. 

The best demand is for gas and by- 

roduct, as such plants are still. con- 
uming in quantities, and have been 
behind on deliveries. Gas coal is 
cuoted at a steady premium over steam. 

Eastern Kentucky steam is offered as 
low as $4.25, the better grades of Har- 
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lan, Straight Creek, Hazard Gas, and 
Elkhorn bringing as high as $6. Screen- 
ings are quoted $5 a ton for good 
grades. Lump is $7@$10 with some 
selling as low as $6 to regular cus- 
tomers. With the market weak on 
mine run, it is even harder to sell 
screenings. 

The Middlesboro district has received 
some 30-day business from the South- 
ern Ry. for 4-in. and under, which will 
enable them to produce a good quantity 
of block. 

Retailers report that while operators 
are beginning to screen more coal it 
is not reaching here yet. Retail quota- 


tions are: 

East Ky. West Ky. 
Pe rai sod ook eee $11.00 $10.00 
NEE as 55.675 S bs'win ee a aww ere 11.50 10.50 
SPT WONAINI: a6 6 ein ce wrir'n nee 10.50 9.50 


Mine quotations are: 


po | ere $4.25@$ 6.00 $14.25 
SHOPOOTINGS. o.oo ccaccce 4.25 6.00 3.25 
RUNNODY. %0.5 x70 4080.0 bra" 6.00 10.00 5.50 





Inland West 


MIDWEST REVIEW 
Market Is Very Quiet — Prices Fairly 
Firm—Operating Conditions Are Good 
—Indiana Trade Is in a Queer Predica- 
ment. 


The steam market has been particu- 
larly dead and on account of the very 
unseasonable weather, demand for do- 
mestic has lessened. Sales of less- 
favored domestic coals have dropped off 
very considerably. It now appears that 
there is an abundance of coal in the 
Northwest, as cancellations are coming 
in in large quantities. These cancella- 
tions are caused by two facts. First, 
there is now a plentiful supply of East- 
ern coal on hand and [Illinois mines 
have been able to ship very liberally on 
account of the improved car supply. 
Various farmers’ elevator companies 
have been affected so seriously by the 
decline in the grain market that they 
are buying very sparingly. This situa- 
tion also prevails in northern Iowa and 
southern Minnesota. 

An announcement has been made that 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R.R. 
has practically closed a deal taking over 
the Chicago, Terre Haute and South- 
eastern R.R. The Milwaukee road will 
now have direct access to the very rich 
and extensive coal fields in Indiana 
tapped by the C. T. H. & S. E. This 
will be of very great value to the road, 
as it has never been able to reach any 
of the more important coal producing 
districts. 

The coal situation in Indiana would 
be tragic if it were not so absurd. 
Under the benign power of the Indiana 
State Coal Commission it appears that 
dealers are unable to buy Indiana coal 
in sufficient quantities to keep them 
going, and as a result they have been 
forced to seek elsewhere for their fuel 
and have had to pay higher prices than 
they would have ordinarily paid for 
Indiana coal provided there were no 
state commission. The operators can 
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hardly be blamed for this, as it is only 
human for them to want to get $4@$5 
per ton outside of the state when they 
can only get around $3 inside. 

There only remains two factors to be 
disappointed. First the householder, 
and second the manufacturer. It is ex- 
pected that these classes will soon join 
with the retailers and operators and 
take steps to abolish the coal com- 
mission. 

The car supply proved to be satis- 
factory enough this week, as an aver- 
age will probably show that the mines 
received 75@80 per cent. Labor condi- 
tions continue satisfactory with practic- 
ally no interruptions. Mine prices on 
the open market are: 


Southern Illinois (Franklin, 
Williamson Counties) 


Saline and 


PYODATOG BIGGS cov ccc vcvcse $5.25 @$6.50 
ae a eee 4.50@ 5.25 
PUOTOUMNE, ew cies recess caus 8.50@ 4.15 


Central Illinois—(Springfield District) 
Prepared SISGB .s..i.. eww 5 ( 
pO ere 3.25 @ 


Northern Illinois 


PYOPAPOR WIMGO 25 i occcds cece 
Mine run 


$5.00 @$6.00 
3.75@ 4.50 
Ss? 4.00@ 4.50 
Indiana Clinton and Linton fourth vein: 
State Outside State 


Prepared sizes..... $3.45 $4.75 @$6.00 
eS ee 3.20 3.75@ 4.25 
Screenings ........ 3.00 3.00@ 3.50 





State Outside State 

Prepared sizes..... $3.25 $4.25 @$6.00 

pT ar 3.00 3.25@ 3.75 

Screenings ........ 2.80 2.75@ 3.25 
CHICAGO 

Steam Market Is Unchanged — Good 


Demand Anticipated Soon — Retailers 
Curtail Orders, Allowing Light De- 
mand. 


There has been but little change in 
the market during the week. Prices are 
all at low levels and it is not expected 
that operators and jobbers will make 
any further concessions. Steam coals 
are still around $2.75 for screenings 
and $3@$3.50 for mine run. Lump 
(1}-in.) is bringing $4@$4.50 although 
there are scattered sales at figures 
higher than this. 

Retailers have come into prominence 
by asking that their regular sources 
of supply hold shipments until further 
notice. However, the first cold snap 
will bring about a situation which will 
be better, so far as retailers are con- 
cerned. 

There have beer no large sales made 
nor have there been any large cancel- 
lations. The consensus of opinion 
points toward a decided betterment in 
the manufacturing situation to take 
place probably early in January. 
Wholesale prices have been decreased 
all along the line and it is expected 
that new and satisfactory prices will 
have to be evolved to meet the changing 
conditions. 

It is very noticeable, however, that 
the entire coal trade is very optimistic 
and looks upon the present depression 
only as temporary. It is predicted that 
the demand will be entirely satisfactory 
soon after the first of the year, 
although it is not thought that the 
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prices will regain the altitudes reached 
during the latter part of September. 
Receipts of Eastern coal increase 
weekly. Pocahontas is now in good 
supply. Anthracite is coming in large 
enough quantities to take care of cur- 
rent demand and it is predicted that 
there will be more than enough to go 
around for the balance of the season. 





COLUMBUS 


Receipts Growing With Curtailed Lake 
Shipments — Steam Continues Very 
Weak — Domestic Demand Still Strong 
— Operating Conditions Are Fair. 

Following the formal closing of the 
Lakes season on Nov. 24, the Ore & Coal 
Exchange gave permission for loading 
Lake coal until further notice. A re- 
duced tonnage is still moving to lower 
ports, following a heavy shipment the 
preceding week. — 

Domestic demand is still the out- 
standing feature of the Ohio trade. 
Retailers are now getting a larger ton- 
nage. No marked scarcity exists in any 
section and it is believed that there will 
be a plentiful supply of lump within a 
short time. Retail prices are still 
rather high, although a marked decline 
from the high levels of the fall is 
recorded. Hocking lump now sells $8.25 
@$9 while mine run can be purchased 
$8.25@$8.50. West Virginia splints and 
Kentucky grades are $9.50@$10.50 but 
the price is declining. Pocahontas is 
scarce and rules fairly high. 

With the closing down of many indus- 
trial. concerns consumption of steam 
has fallen off to a large extent. Plants 
which are still operating have accumu- 
lated a surplus stock and are not in 
the market. Railroads are taking a fair 
tonnage, but the freight movement has 
declined in many ways. Taking it all 
in all, weakness characterizes the steam 
trade and lower prices are in store. 

Production in Ohio fields is holding 
up fairly well despite adverse circum- 
stances. The holidays, which have been 
rather numerous recently, have cut into 
the output. The Hocking Valley field 
has had a run of about 60 per cent and 
Pomeroy Bend, Cambridge and Crooks- 
ville report about the same. 

Prices of principal coals used in cen- 
tral Ohio at the mines are: 


i Ne as ca kee bed $5.00 @ $6.50 
Hocking mine run........... 4.25@ 5.25 
Hocking screenings .......... 375@ 4.50 
io. A. RR ee ree 5.00@ 6.50 
Pomeroy mine run........... 4.50@ 5.50 
Pomeroy screenings.......... 4.00@ 5.00 
West Virginia splints. lump... 5.50@ 6.50 
W. Va. splints, mine run..... 4.50@ 5.50 
W. Va. splints, screenings.... 4.00@ 5.00 
POCBRONTAS TMI. ..<. 0.0.5.0. 6.50@ 7.00 
Pocahontas mine run........ 5.50@ 6.50 
eee 5.50@ 6.50 
DETROIT 
Steam Trade Continues Sluggish — 


Moderate Weather Eases Domestic De- 
mand — Receipts Improve — Prices Are 
Steady. 

Bituminous—Buying is being con- 
ducted on a smaller scale than recently. 
Interest in steam business is only of 
moderate proportions, while in the do- 
mestic market, inquiry has become less 
pressing with the return of more mod- 
erate temperatures. 
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Steam consumers are influenced by 
general business conditions in indus- 
trial and m ‘“wfacturing lines and are 
taking only sufficient coal to provide for 
immediate requirements. With mills 
and factories generally operating only 
on part time, the consumption of coal is 
very largely curtailed. 

Buyers are unwilling to increase 
reserves and show a disposition to hold 
back in the belief that they will be in 
position to benefit from any reductions 
that may be made. Domestic demand is 
easier though buyers are still taking a 
considerable amount of prepared coal. 
Coal receipts are improving gradually, 
both in quantity and quality, as Lake 
shipments dwindle. 

Hocking domestic lump is quoted 
$7.50@$7.75 at the mines, mine run is 
$5.25 and slack may be had at $4.75. 
West Virginia lump is $8.65@$8.85, 
with mine run at $5.85 and _ slack 
around $5.50. 

Anthracite—There is still a deficiency 
in the supply of prepared sizes. Retail- 
ers have been unable to accumulate 
stocks while receipts continue light and 
irregular. Many householders have 
found it necessary to substitute bitum- 
inous or coke. 


CINCINNATI 


River Coal Strengthens Supply—Some 
Shortage in Neighboring Districts— 
Operating Conditions Are Better. 

Recent heavy rains in the Ohio River 
Valley, which caused a considerable rise 
in the stage of the river, have greatly 
facilitated the movement of river coal, 
relieving the strong demand prevailing 
in the Cincinnati district. 

With ever-improving conditions in 
the car situation, dealers feel confident 
that sufficient coal for all uses will be 
had during the winter. 

The trade is not so optimistic as to 
the future supply of coal for dealers 
outside the Cincinnati area. Several 
dealers state that in many points out- 
side of the district great difficulty is 
being experienced now in getting ship- 
ments of coal. 

Demand for all grades continues 
strong. While sufficient soft coal for 
domestic and steam consumers can be 
had, anthracite coal continues a scarcity. 
. The car situation, which has been 
the great problem of the operators, 
while somewhat improved, still is far 
from normal. Many of the mines are 
working but two or three days a week, 
owing to this shortage. It is the belief 
of the operators, however, that with the 
improving conditions in the situation, 
sufficient supply of cars will be had at 
the mines soon. 

Prices of coal in the retail market in 
Cincinnati remain practically unchanged 
from last week. A slight rise in the 
price of domestic egg coke is the only 
noticeable change. 

Retail prices to Cincinnati consumers 
were quoted as follows: 


3ituminous lump........... $9.25 @$10 50 
RS a eee 8.50 

1 a See es ae 8.75@ 9.25 
Smokeless lump............ 11.25@ 11.50 
NS Re ae ee pee © 10.00@ 10.50 
Anthracite chestnut and egg 15.00@ 16.25 
Coke, domestic egg ........! 16.00 
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ST. LOUIS 


Market Is Easier on Account of Milder 
Weather—Car Supply Good and Work- 
ing Time Is Better—Business Depres- 
sion Felt in Steam Sizes. 


The local condition is extremely easy 
and has caused certain anxiety among 
shippers as to what will happen if the 
winter continues open and mild. Steam 
demand is unusually quiet with the 
result that the market is somewhat 
heavy. In the country there is not the 
steam demand that there should be. 
The general business depression is 
gradually working its way to the Middle 
West. 

The tonnage shipped to Chicago is 
unusually light. Railroads have been 
acquiring a good tonnage recently, but 
surplus shipments are being shut off by 
some roads. Domestic demand in the 
country continues fairly good, but in St. 
Louis proper is almost at a standstill. 

Mines in the Standard field are work- 
ing better than three days a week. Car 
supply is unusually good, with no labor 
troubles to speak of. Prices range $3@ 
$3.50 for screenings, mine run $3.50@ 
$4, with lump $4@$5.50. The higher 
prices indicate country shipments. Mt. 
Olive coal shows $4@$5 for domestic 
sizes, with steam going mostly on 
contract. 

In the Carterville district the car 
supply has been unusually good, with 
about four days a week on commercial 
coal. Railroad tonnage continues heavy, 
Prices range $3.25@$4.50 on screenings, 
mine run $3.75@$4.50, and domestic $4 
@$5.50 by the regular operators, and as 
high as $6 by independents. 

A little anthracite is moving to St. 
Louis, but the tonnage is insignificant. 
A good tonnage of Alabama coke is 
moving through the St. Louis gateway 
for points North and West. 








Canada 





TORONTO 


Supply of Hard Coal Still Short—Bi- 
tuminous Plentiful With Limited De- 
mand and Prices Easier. 


Conditions as regards the supply of 
anthracite have been practically un- 
changed for some time, the limited 
quantities received being still inade- 
quate to the demand. Dealers are yet 
considerably behind with deliveries and 
there is little if any coal in the yards. 
Bituminous has been coming forward 
much more freely with a steady falling 
off in the demand, due to slackening of 
industrial activity, and the close of the 
threshing season. The supply on hand 
is ample for present requirements and 
prices are easier. 

Quotations per short ton are about as 
follows: 

Retail 
Anthracite, egg, stove, nut 

ce RES SE ae eee $16.90 
RR eT er ae 15. 
Bituminous steam........... 15.00 @$16.! 
PPOMMORCIO: DANI <5 o-c'a hoo oa 17.00 
Wholesale f.o.b. at destination 


Three-quarter lump......... 11.00 
oe ee Pe ee renee oe 10 65 


a i ee 
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PITTSBURGH 


New Car Shortage Continues — Some 
Belated Lake Buying — Industrial Con- 
sumption Continues To Decrease — 
Prices Recede a Trifle. 


The fresh car shortage that began to 
develop Nov. 12, has not abated. On 
some divisions there are very fair car 
supplies but on others the supplies run 
down to low percentages. In the past 
week the spot market has yielded in 
price only a trifle, in general holding 
the recent advance brought about by 
this new car shortage. 

Belated efforts to rush coal to the 
Northwest has had a stiffening effect 
on the spot market, deferring further 
decline that is generally regarded as 
inevitable. 

There is additional news of reduced 
consumption in manufacturing, as inde- 
pendent steel mill operations are de- 
creasing rapidly. In several instances 
mills have closed entirely, probably for 
the purpose of accumulating specifica- 
tions so as to be able to run at a fair 
rate for two or three weeks upon 
resumption. Domestic demand con- 
tinues heavy, but dealers are gradually 
catching up with their orders. Thus 
far the supply of natural gas has 
proved better than was predicted, and 
some of the domestic stocks laid in last 
summer are likely to last longer than 
expected. 

The spot market is quotable at $4.75 
@$5 for steam and $5.50@$5.75 for 
best grades of j-in. gas. However, one 
of the large companies prices remains 
at $3.75 for mine run and $4 for 
screened. Connellsville coal has sold 
Jown to $4.50 or less. 





CONNELLSVILLE 


Spot Furnace Coke Is Maintained — 
Deadlock on First-Half Contracts .— 
Operators Curtailing Production To 
Meet Situation. 


The spot furnace coke market has 
been maintained during the week, by 
operators blowing out ovens and adjust- 
ing production to the greatly reduced 
demand. Even contract shipments have 
been curtailed or suspended. Foundry 
coke has declined about 50c. in the 
week. 

Furnacemen have made up their 
minds that they will not contract for 
coke for the first half of 1921 except 
at much less than the present spot 
market, and are willing to give coke 
operators such time as is necessary to 
yield in their price views. 

It is uncertain whether contract busi- 
ness will be done chiefly at flat prices 


or on a ratio basis. Recently operators 
were discussing ratios of 4 to 1 and 4% 
to 1, but furnacemen do not seem will- 
ing to contract even at 5 to 1. Ona 
flat price basis, furnaces would hardly 
bid as much as $6, while no coke oper- 
ator is willing at present to get down 
even to $6, so that buyers and sellers 
are far apart. There is no interest in 
foundry coke contracts, and some con- 
tracts made a couple months ago at $15 
will probably have to be revised. 

The spot market is quotable $8@$8.50 
for furnace and $9.50@$10 for foundry. 
The Courier reports production in the 
week ended Nov. 20 at 200,360 tons, a 
decrease of 1,450 tons. 





FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 


Production Declines With Poor Car 
Supply—Prices Are Firm—Export Call 
Is Weaker—Domestic Sizes in Good De- 
mand, but Steam Market Is Listless. 


FAIRMONT 


Transportation conditions in the Fair- 
mont region were worse than they had 
been for some time, in the period ended 
Nov. 20, not only because of an accumu- 
lation of loads along the line of the 
Baltimore & Ohio but also because of 
the fact that anthracite regions were 
apparently being given the lion’s share 
of the supply for movement East. As 
a result idleness was most pronounced 
from the very outset of the period. 
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The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has put a stop to the wholesale 
appropriation of coal by the Baltimore 
& Ohio. Following the end of the con- 
fiscation it was said that the road was 
endeavoring to make arrangements 
through the usual channels for fuel sup- 
ply at $4.25@$4.50. 

Prices fluctuated during the week be- 
tween $4.50@$4.75. The price on spot 
coal for Tidewater was about $5 a ton, 
but shipments were more or less lim- 
ited, particularly during the early part 
of the work, permits being hard to 
secure. As the Lake season drew to a 
close a somewhat larger volume was 
being rushed to Lake points, the price 
being about $4.75. The spot market 
was rather listless. However, there 
was no over-production, the car supply 
making it rather difficult to take care 
of contracts. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


The car supply was far from satis- 
factory, loss in production from such 
a source reaching about 25 per cent. 
Unfavorable weather and an accumula- 
tion of loads at various points con- 
tributed to the loss. The poor car 
supply interfered somewhat with the 
movement of coal for domestic trade 
and cut down Lake shipments, the 
latter, however, practically ceased on 
Nov. 20. 

Prices were somewhat firmer for 
domestic as a result of the cold wave. 
There was an ample supply of fuel for 
domestic trade, owing to the general 
dullness of the spot steam market. 

The range of prices on mine run was 
$4.50@$4.75, with prepared sizes run- 
ning somewhat higher. It was difficult 
to find an accurate figure on export 
prices, owing to the fact that there was 
little or no call, but as nearly as can 
be estimated the price was about $5. 








Estimates of Production 
FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


Total bituminous, including coal coked 





for the two years. 
as 0.5 of a working day. 
1920, as 0.7 of a working day. 


1920 19194 

Calendar Calendar 

Week Year to Date Week Year to Date 

Nov: 6b...5..:: . 11,429,000 464,393,000 3,582,000 405,344,000 
Daily averagec . 2,078,000 1,763,000 597,000 1,536,000 
INOUE VIO saves 552 12,141,000 476,534,000 4,024,000 409,368,000 
Daily averaged. .. 2,130,000 1,771,000 671,000 1,517,000 
Nov. 20¢....... ... 11,770,000 488,304,000 5,344,000 414,712,000 
Daily average. 1,962,000 1,775,000 891.000 1,503,000 


(a) Less one day's production during New Year's week to equalize number of days cov oe 
(b) Revised from last report. 920, 
(d) Subject to revision. 


(c) Counting election day, November 2, 
(e) Counting Armistice Day, November 1 




















ANTHRACITE 
1920 1919- 
Coal Year Coal Year 
Week to Date Week to Date 
ee ee ae 1,415,000 52,120,000 2,008,000 55,750,000 
November 13...... Ps hihks cn Gath wean 1,753,000 53,873,000 1,880,000 57,610,000 
November 20....... ae 1,975,000 55,848,000 2,055,000 59,665,000 
(1) Less 2 days’ seoduntion during first week of April to equalize number of workirg days 
covered for the two years. 
BEEHIVE COKE 
United States Total 
Week Ended 
we ae Nov. 135 Nov. 22 1920 19194 
1920 1919 to Date to Date 
365, 000 380,000 402,000 18,819,000 17,376,000 
(a) Less one day’s production during New Year's week to equalize number of days. covered for 
the two years. (b) Revised from last report. (c) Subject to revision. All figures in net tons. 
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CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 
Car Supply Is Satisfactory — Prices 
Are Firm — Labor Becoming Plentiful. 

Car supply throughout the field dur- 
ing the past week, with but few excep- 
tions in the western part, has continued 
on a satisfactory basis. Production 
continues at about the same rate .as 
has been maintained during the fall 
and the slowing down of industry has 
not been reflected by any slump in coal 
shipments. 

Prices remain around the $5 mark. 
Dealers in Altoona are experiencing no 
difficulty in furnishing coal for their 
customers at $8@$8.50. Dealers with 
sidings and tivples are asking $6.25. 

Except at Morrisdale, in Clearfield 
County, where a strike has been in 
progress for several weeks, the field is 
free from labor trouble, and many op- 
erators have increased their forces to 
some extent. Many men laid off at the 
various industries in the district are 
falling back to the mines for employ- 
ment. 

The committee appointed some time 
ago has about completed the prepara- 
tion of rules and regulations suggested 
for the elimination of unfair practices 
in the field. The rules were drawn by 
a subcommittee and have been submit- 
ted to the general committee for action. 











‘Middle Appalachian 





HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Production Declines With Poor Car 
Supply and Inadequate Motive Power 
—Thacker Strike Situation Again Seri- 
ous — Steam Market Is Listless, but 
Prices Are Unchanged — Domestic in 
Good Demand—Export Embargo Holds. 


KANAWHA 


Car service in the week ended Nov. 20 
was the worst afforded Kanawha mines 
in many a week. Before the end of that 
period the supply had slumped to below 
40 per cent. While bad weather un- 
doubtedly played a part, other factors 
operated to restrict the supply of cars, 
Western connections failing to furnish 
their share of equipment. With Tide 
and Eastern points largely embargoed 
and with more cars moving in the an- 
thracite trade, the number of empties 
returned to the Kanawha field was 
greatly reduced, and the average daily 
production was cut below 20,000 tons 
a day. 

There was little activity in the open 
market. The steam price prevailing on 
a general average was $4.50@$4.75. 
Demand for domestic lump picked up 
slightly, mainly as a result of the cold 
weather, and ranged $5.50@$6. There 
was no life to the foreign market, nor 
would it have been possible to meet 
that demand, owing to the Chesapeake 
& Ohio embargo, except in the larger 
cars. Even Lake shipments were re- 
duced to a minimum. 

In view of the small production for 
which the shortage of cars was re- 


COAL AGE 


sponsible, producers were hardly able 
to care for contract obligations. Mines 
on the Kanawha & Michigan also were 
affected, not having over 30 per cent 
run of cars during the greater part 
of the week. 


NORTHEAST KENTUCKY 


Less coal was produced in the third 
week of November than during any 
period of the month, the sum total 
amounting to only 44 per cent of poten- 
tial capacity. The greatest loss was 
due to car shortage, being placed at 
50 per cent. 

This was largely the result of a 
breakdown in motive power of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and also to unfavor- 
able weather conditions. 

Domestic demand was much stimu- 
lated, owing to the arrival of winter 
weather. With the increased demand 
it became apparent that producers were 
not prepared to meet such an emerg- 
ency because of lack of screening facili- 
ties. Since prepared sizes are hard to 
find, domestic consumers have become 
more reconciled to mine-run. 

The market for steam and gas was 
still much off-color and the general run 
of prices was not more than $4.50@ 
$4.75, with prepared sizes averaging be- 
tween 50c. and $1 more. 

There were, at one time during the 
week, in the yards at Russell, sixty-odd 
engines out of commission, repairs hav- 
ing been impossible owing to a recent 
strike among the boiler makers. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


Production decreased in the Logan 
field during the week ended Nov. 20. the 
output showing a decline of 10,000 tons 
as compared with the previous week. 
Inadequate motive power was said to 
be principally responsible. In fact, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio was unable to ac- 
cept empties from foreign lines for 
placement on its system. 

While a small tonnage was shipped 
to Lake during the early part of the 
week, it decreased in volume as the 
week neared its end. Discrimination in 
continuation of the embargo against 
the movement to Eastern markets and 
Tidewater was charged by Logan pro- 
ducers. No coal was shipped from the 
Logan region to the East except a few 
70-ton cars. Consequently, most of the 
tonnage was being consigned to In- 
land West markets. 

There was a slight revival of inter- 
est in splint coal on the part of manu- 
facturing plants, but the principal 
increase in demand was for prepared 
sizes, which averaged about $5.50, with 
mine run from 50c. to a dollar a ton 
less. Prices fluctuated a good deal 
during the week. Export was around 
$6.50 a ton but little was moving at 
that figure. 

Production was not on quite so large 
a scale in the Williamson field, owing 
to a curtailed car supply, but aside 
from this, even in the area directly 
affected by the strike, production was 
running about 80 per cent of potential 
capacity. Taking the field as a whole, 
however, the tonnage loss was still 
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overshadowing the total amount of coal 
produced. 

While plans were under way to re- 
store order and prevent further attacks 
and dynamiting, yet the situation was 
serious and it was considered highly 
probable that it would be necessary to 
bring the Federal troops back to Mingo 
County. Strikers seem to have become 
obsessed with the fact that they are 
immune from punishment for whatever 
crimes they may commit. 

The range of prices was about the 
same as in the Logan field, with vir- 
tually the entire output moving to 
Western markets. There was little de- 
mand for free coal, however, most of 
the output being applied on contracts. 


VIRGINIA 


The car supply was not so satisfac- 
tory as it had been during the previous 
week. The weather militated against 
the movement of equipment. Then, too, 
not so many flat-bottom gondolas are 
now available for use in the transpor- 
tation of coal. Less coal was being 
used in coke-making than usual, being 
needed to take care of demand in cer- 
tain quarters. 

It is the wagon mines and those hold- 
ing few contracts which are principally 
affected by the present market slump. 
As the demand diminishes more small 
mines are being closed down. 

For lump coal only was there any 
marked demand and domestic was 
going at about $5. Run of mine in the 
open market was bringing $4.50, but 
there was comparatively little spot de- 
mand. The demand for export had 
melted away to a large extent. Con- 
tracts, however, still remain to be met, 
so that there is little or no idleness 
around any mines, except those already 
referred to, as a result of market 
stagnation. 


LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Poor Car Supply Curtails Production— 
Transportation Conditions Also Poor— 
Spot Steam Market Very Dull—Prices 
Remain Firm for Domestic — Export 
Demand Is at a Standstill. 


NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 


There was not more than a 4 per cent 
production in the New River field in 
the week ended Nov. 20, the reduced 
output being due entirely to transporta- 
tion disabilities preventing mines from 
receiving anything like an adequate car 
supply. From Tuesday on, the place- 
ment was down to about 30 per cent. 
Connections had plenty of empties for 
the C. & O., especially in the East, 
which the road was unable to handle, 
not only because of weather conditions 
but because of lack of motive power and 
engine failures. 

While there was only a feeble de 
mand for New River smokeless, never- 
theless there was no loss in production 
growing out of market conditions, since 
mines were hardly able to keep up con 
tract shipments. Export demand was 
at a standstill and while there was some 
Western business for prepared sizes the 
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prospects were for a diminution of 
demand. 

Not many spot orders were placed; 
the steam price being $5@$6 and pre- 
pared sizes 50c. to a dollar higher, with 
export at $8.50 and falling. 

Even the Virginia Ry. was unable to 
maintain its car supply at previous 
figures. During the week ended Nov. 
20, the supply amounted to about 60 
per cent of mine rating. The C. & O. 
Gulf mines worked little more than a 
third of the week. 

Market conditions were much the 
same as in the New River field, mine 
run ranging $5@$6 dollars and with 
few inquiries even at that price. Both 
Inland and export markets were af- 
fected by the withdrawal of buyers. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


In both the Pocahontas and Tug River 
regions during the period ended Nov. 
20 there was a shortage of equipment 
and a poor distribution of empties ow- 
ing to unfavorable weather conditions. 
In neither field was there any coal be- 
ing sold in the open market to amount 
to anything. 

At least a third of the normal pro- 
duction in the Pocahontas field repre- 
sented the loss in that region owing to 
severe sleet storms cutting off the cur- 
rent from the Appalachian Power Co.’s 
plant, many mines in consequence find- 
ing it necessary to shut down. Engine 
failures combined with icy tracks made 
it impossible to distribute cars promptly 
or to move loads. 

No spot business to speak of was 
being transacted and where buyers 
were placing orders they were picking 
their coal. There was no demand for 
export and the same was true to In- 
land markets. As nearly as could be 
ascertained, export would range about 
$7.50, steam $5@$5.50 and prepared 
sizes 75c.@$1 more. Large orders from 
retailers were being filled and the mines 
were about up to requirements on that 
business. Old export orders were be- 
ing rapidly filled. 

Only 70,000 tons were loaded in the 
Tug River field, that being the smallest 
production since June. Car shortage 
was entirely responsible for the re- 
duced output, though more cars could 
have been loaded on Saturday had 
miners worked in a reasonable way. 
As an example of conditions in the 
field, there were some miners who would 
not go into the mines at all on Saturday 
while those who had been at work 
came out at noon, indicating the spirit 
of indifference manifested by labor. 





Middle Western 





INDIANA 


Outside Domestic Market Is Weakening 
and Local Receipts Will Benefit—Indi- 
ana Commission Is Enjoined from In- 
terfering with Contract Shipments. 
Contraction of industrial operations 
continues. Coupled with the better pro- 
duction made possible by an improved 
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car supply, this has softened the steam 
market to such an extent that producers 
are appearing in the selling field for 
the first time in many months. 

Outside the state, domestic coal is 
not feeling the break to such an extent. 
However, Chicago and Northwest mar- 
kets are beginning to weaken under the 
heavy receipts, and more of this Eastern 
and Illinois coal is now moving to In- 
diana. The first of the year will prob- 
ably see a price reduction. 

The car supply may be slightly 
reduced by removal of the restriction 
on open-top equipment for exclusive 
coal loading. With declining demands, 
however, the supply is expected to be 
entirely adequate. 

As the shortage of domestic coal out- 
side the state is being rapidly filled, it 
is expected that outside operators will 
divert more coal here, at prices in line 
with those forced upon Indiana pro- 
ducers. In this way, it is hoped that 
Indiana’s domestic shortage may be 
quickly met. 

The Food & Fuel Commission has 
just been enjoined from issuing any 
orders allocating coal to Indiana con- 
sumers which was contracted for inter- 
state delivery before the creation of 
the commission. 


es 


DUQUOIN 
Prices Slightly Lower — Northwestern 
Trade Bolsters the Market — Car Sup- 
ply Holds Out Well. 


Conditions have not changed to any 
great extent over last week, with a 
possible small exception of a slump in 
some grades of coal. Mines have 
worked 70 to 90 per cent, the car sup- 
ply holding out well for the season of 
the year. The Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy R.R. did not hold out as well 
as other carriers during the week. 

The demand, while falling off in some 
regions, is still steady and the North- 
western trade is uneasy as to whether 
their wants will be supplied. This de- 
mand is all practically in the southern 
Illinois field and is one of the main 
features which is keeping up the mar- 
ket at this time. 

The continued steady operation of the 
mines has a tendency to lower the 
prices and the warm weather is also 
blamed. Prices during the week did not 
take any decided drop, but the general 
depression could be felt throughout. 
Screenings ranged $3.50@$3.75; lump, 
$4; mine run, $3.75@$4. 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Prices Soften— Domestic Calls Are 
Brisk — Steam Is Inactive — New 
Freight Rates Are Sought. 


The situation is better than could be 
expected, considering the slump in other 
fields. Mild weather has resulted in 
comparatively small domestic call, and 
industrial consumption is being steadily 
lowered. 

With a car supply up to around 60 
per cent and a good supply of labor, 
mines are getting out a good tonnage. 
The Southern retail demand for lump 
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has been good, but steam is rapidly 
falling off. 

It is reported that operators are sell- 
ing lump at around $5.50 average; 
mine-run, $4.25; and screenings, $3.25, 
although it is doubtful whether much 
lump coal is selling under $6. 

Operators are further endeavoring to 
develop the selling field, having just 
filed a complaint with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, asking for a 
rate of 10c. a ton over the rate from the 
Harlan mines, to Atlanta and Georgia 
points north of the Central of Georgia 
Ry., extending on a line from Atlanta 
to Savannah. Export rates have also 
been asked through Savannah and Port 
Wentworth, Ga., at 60c. under the rates 
proposed to those points proper. 








Southwestern 





KANSAS CITY 


Operating Conditions Are Good—Mar- 
ket Is Steady and Steam Production 
Adequate —Some Domestic Shortage 
Noted. 


Mines in the Southwest are having 
good running time. The car supply is 
adequate with few exceptions, and there 
is no railroad congestion or interrup- 
tion. The temperature is above normal 
for the season, and demand just about 
equals the supply, with the possible ex- 
ception of shortage in spots of Kansas 
domestic grades. 

Prices are steady and quotations 
made by shippers are as follows: 

Arkansas smokeless domestic grades, 
$6.75 @$8; steam, $4@$5.25. 

Kansas domestic grades, $6@$6.50; 
steam, $4.50@$4.75. 

Missouri domestic grades, $6@$8; 
steam, $3.55@$5.50. 

Mines, generally, were idle Thanks- 
giving Day, but all steam plants are 
endeavoring to carry from one to two 
months’ supply of coal to tide over such 
incidental interruptions. 





Western 





UTAH 


Car Situation Improves — Labor Is 
Nearly Adequate — Rate Decision Is 
Expected Soon. 


The car situation continues to im- 
prove, but is still subnormal. Retailers, 
however, are fairly well stocked. The 
demands made upon them this season 
so far have not been heavy, owing to 
the mild, almost summerlike weather 
which has prevailed. Labor is good, 
although most of the mines could use 
a few more experienced men. 

The dispute between the Utah Pub- © 
lic Utilities Commission and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, regarding 
the proposed increase in Utah freight 
rates is not yet settled. The decision 
is anticipated early in January but may 
come before the end of the present year. 
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ALABAMA 


The Weller Coal Co., Aubrey, recently 
organized with a capital of $10,000, has ac- 
quired about 150 acres of coal lands and is 
planning for its development at an early 
date. It is proposed to establish a daily 
output of 200 tons. Tom Stobert is sec- 
retary -treasurer. 


COLORADO 


Coal production is back to normal, fol- 
lowing the walkout of 1,500 miners in the 
lignite fields to force operators to grant a 
20 per cent increase for deadwork and in- 
cidentally bring about union recognition 
through an agreement extending over two 
years. Hearing before the State Industrial 
Commission resulted in a continuance until 
Nov. 29. Operators will testify at the ad- 
journed meeting. They say there is at 
present no wage scale covering deadwork in 
the mines. James Dalrymple, state coal 
mine inspector, told the commission that 
deadwork is such labor as falls to others 
than coal diggers. Increased production 
comes in spite of the loss of the last four 
days in October on account of strike con- 
ditions. The total production in all fields 
in Colorado for the period between Jan. 1 
and Oct. 31 was 10,127,997 tons, as against 
8,649,062 tons for a similar period last 
year. Production during October was 
1,090,867 tons against 917,021 for Septem- 
ber. In Boulder County, where the strike 
interrupted output, the October’ record 
nevertheless shows a production of 112,135 
tons against 103,249 tons in September. In 
Weld County production was 109,743 tons 
compared with 109,199 in September. 


ILLINOIS 


The Boehmer Coal Co., of St. Louis, is 
now installing a new 200 k.w. motor-gen- 
erator set at one of its mines near Collins- 
ville, St. Clair County. The company re- 
cently purchased the property of the old 
No. 5 mine near Duquoin, Perry County, 
and is now re-equipping the plant. All of 
the machinery, including shaker-screens, 
hoisting engines, cages, etc., were dis- 
mantled some few years ago when the 
mine was closed down by the Jupiter Coal 
Co., which operated it at that time. 


Over 300 men were thrown out of work 
recently when the fan house of the Jeffer- 
son mine operated at Springfield, by the 
Sangamon County Coal Co., burned to the 
ground. The quick action of the company 
cut short the time of idleness for the men 
and the fan house was soon rebuilt. 


The mine at Hallidayboro, operated by 
the Jackson Coal Co., is again working 
after being idle for sometime due to a fire 
in the workings of the mine. Rescue teams 
from Duquoin and Benton were called and 
the fire was extinguished. The mine re- 
cently experienced a fire on top which took 
everything with exception of the engine and 
generator rooms. The mine is one of the 
oldest in the state. 


INDIANA 


The C. R. Cummins Construction Co., of 
Cleveland and St. Louis, is surveying a 
switch line from the Southern Ry. at In- 
dianapolis to a point seven miles southeast 
of Oakland City, where a strip mine will 
be opened in the spring. The company has 
many thousand acres of strip coal land and 
will place five steam shovels at the work, 
making it the largest strip mine in Indiana. 
It is estimated that sixty days will be 
required for the building of the switch. The 
steam shovels are under construction and 
will be placed on the work as soon as the 
railroad is completed. 


The John Bull mines of Boonville, em- 
ploying about 200 coal miners, and onper- 
ated by Cypress Creek Coal Co., will close 
down for two weeks for repairs. All the 
other coal mines in that region are work- 
ing at full speed, though the market for 
coal has fallen to a low price in the last 
30 days. 
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KENTUCKY 


The Stearns Coal & Lumber Co., operat- 
ing at Stearns, Ky., where it has 100,000 
acres of coal and timber land, bought years 
ago, is installing 27 miles of additional 
railroad, ten miles being completed, and 
is getting ready to open up a considerable 
territory for development and marketing. 

The King Blue Gem Co. of Manchester, 
has filed notice of an increase of capital 
stock to $10,000. 


MISSOURI 


Attorney-General McAllister has filed a 
motion in the Superior Court dismissing an 
inquiry he instituted early last August 
against the Southern Interstate Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association on the theory that the or- 
ganization was guilty of an unlawful com- 
bination in restraint of trade. The infor- 
mation was directed against the association 
and eight of the large coal companies in 
Kansas City and western Missouri. In his 
motion to dismiss the Attorney General 
says that a full investigation of the books 
and papers of the organization and the 
examination of many witnesses convinced 
him that neither the organization nor the 
companies belonging to it have violated the 
anti-trust or the anti-pooling laws. 


OKLAHOMA 


The company recently organized by J. W. 
Hinton and associates with a capital of 
$50,000, has had plans prepared for the 
development of coal property at Gaither. 
Installation of mining equipment is being 
arranged. 

Extensive coal developments at Gunther 
will be undertaken by the Gunther City 
Coke & Mining Co., recently organized with 
a capital of $1,000,000. The incorporators 
are C. B. Cordes, E. Webb and W. 
Brown, Des Moines, Iowa. 

The Boley Ice and Fuel Co. of Tulsa, re- 
tail coal dealers, filed an amendment to the 
charter at Oklahoma City increasing the 
capital stock from $12,000 to $25,000. 


OHIO 


Charles S. Geese, who has been operating 
a mine near Shawnee under the name of 
the Carrington Coal Co., and who also 
operated three mines in the same vicinity 
under the name of the Pine Hollow Coal 
Co., has turned over the holdings to a new 
corporation styled the Carrington Coal Co., 
Inc., with Charles McMillan as president 
and general manager. It is planned to en- 
large the output of the mines. 

The Philadelphia & Cleveland Coal Co., 
of Cleveland and Columbus, has sold its 
new mine, a mile from Pomeroy, to the 
Stalter & Essex Coal Co., of Columbus. 


The Camp Bros. Co. has been incorporat- 
ed with a capital of $500,000 to operate 
coal and limestone properties, located on 
the Magodore road in Springfield township, 
Summit County. The holdings of the com- 
pany are extensive. Incorporators are. H. 
H. Camp, L. W. Camp, C. C. Baird, Thomas 
F. Walsh and Richard E. Augustine. 

The Eastern Hocking Coal Co., a syndi- 
cate of Columbus and Zanesville capitalists. 
who purchased a tract of 17,000 acres of 
coal lands in Morgan, Perry and Musking- 
um counties about a year ago from the 
National Coal Co., has taken no steps for 
developing the property so far. According 
to the announcement of its president, J. H. 
Frantz, manager of the Columbus branch of 
the American Rolling Mills Co., the deal 
was made as a long time investment. The 
property embraces 202 farms and covers 
approximately 29 square miles of territory. 
Other officers are: Cary T. Marshall, Zanes- 
ville, vice president: H. M. Runkle, Co- 
lumbus, secretary and treasurer. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire that has been raging in the 
Katharine mine of the Union Connellsville 
Coal & Coke Co. at Simpson, near Browns- 
ville, is under control and will soon be ex- 


tinguished. Damage may easily reach $1,- 
000,000, the officials state. Spontaneous 
combustion is now regarded as the cause 
of the fire which invaded every part of the 
workings. The 200 workmen escaped safely 
from the mine. The fire has thrown idle 
the 142 push ovens of the company, which 
is a Uniontown organization. 

Coal mining at Curwensville, Clearfield 
County, has taken on new life and new 
mines have been opened near Bloomington 
by the Lantz Coal Co. The coal is being 
mined and dumped.on coal cars on the New 
York Central at the Pyramid tipple. The 
new company will load from 25 to 30 tons 
a day until the drift is completed when the 
output will be increased. 

Dr. C. E. Chase of Clearfield, repre- 
senting Clearfield business men has closed 
a deal at Houtzdale for some valuable coal 
property. This property contains 300 acres 
underlaid with several veins, one of which 
is being operated at the present time. The 
new company is composed of Dr. C. E. 
Chase, Dr. A. D. Cowdrick, Wade Stewart, 
M. F. Bratton and Edward B. Chase. Sev- 
eral additional openings will be made. 


TENNESSEE 


The Durham Coal & Iron Co., Chatta- 
nooga, has recently acquired coal property 
in the vicinity of Bakewell, and is planning 
for the erection of a new steel coal tipple 
and the establishment of a housing devel- 
opment on that site, estimated to cost about 
$150,000. The installation of machinery 
for mining purposes will be inaugurated at 
an early date. 

The Mecer Coal Co., Memphis, has filed 
notice of an increase in capitalization from 
$30,000 to $150,000. 


TEXAS 


The Awbrey Coal and Coke Co. of EI 
Paso, has been organized and charter filed 
with the Secretary of State. The company 
is capitalized at $10,000, and the incor- 
porators are: C. B. Woodal, J. R. Woodal 
and A. W. Danford. The company will 
conduct a retail coal and coke business in 
El Paso. 

Deposits of good quality lignite in strata 
from six to seven feet in thickness have 
been found at a depth of 36 to 40 feet near 
Weldon. Several companies are now being 
organized and mining operations will soon 
begin on an extensive scale. The lignite 
is shown by experiments to make excellent 
steam fuel, and a market for it is promised 
from nearby industries. 

The Calvin Coal Co., San Antonio, has 
filed notice of an increase in capital from 
$60,000 to $240,000. 


VIRGINIA 


Preparation for operations at the Mid- 
lothian mines, in Chesterfield County, late- 
ly acquired by the Murphy Coal Corpora- 
tion, are well under way, and it is known 
that soon the place will be humming with 
activity. Within the last month, since the 
property was acquired, the Southern Ry. 
has completed its track to the mines and 
is ready to begin handling the output. 


WASHINGTON 


Articles of incorporation will soon be 
filed by the Columbia Collier Co., which re- 
cently began opening a coal mine in Sec- 
tion 32. on Lincoln Creek. The new con- 
cern will be capitalized for $100.000. 

Sam Hyde of Seattle, one of the state’s 
well-known coal operators for 35 years, 
who recently disposed of his mine near 
Seattle for $500,000, will be president and 
manager of the new company. As soon as 
the mine is in full operation he will reside 
in Centralia. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The Island Creek Coal Co., which owns 
28.000 acres of coal land in the Logan dis- 
trict. 8.000 of which are under development, 
is building 50 new houses for its miners in 
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the Mud Fork region, about a mile and a 
half northeast from Holden. It is expected 
that these houses will be finished by March 
I. 239Sh. This company opened a few 
months ago its Mine No. 14 which on its 
opening day dumped 30 cars (1,500 tons) 
ot coal. It is the first time in the history 
of the Logan field that such a feat has 
been achieved. 


The Carlston Mining & Power Co. of 
Kingwood, organized with a capital of 
$125,000, is having plans prepared for the 
development of 800 acres of coal property 
recently acquired. Mining equipment for 
all features of operation will be installed 
and a daily output of 800 tons is expected. 
It is reported that plans are being con- 
sidered for the erection of an electric power 
plant for works service. 


The Gay Coal & Coke Co. of Mt. Gay, 
had its workmen’s compensation insurance 
rate reduced to 85c. This is believed to be 
the lowest insurance rate in the whole 
state of West Virginia. The company, 
which is a pioneer in the Logan field, in its 
15 years’ existence produced over 2,000,000 
tons of coal without a single fatal or even 
serious accident. H. S. Gay, Jr., is the 
superintendent in charge. 


The Glasscock Collieries Co., Morgan- 
town, has purchased about 500 acres of 
Sewickley coal near Cassville in Cass and 
Grant districts of Monongalia County and 
will commence work on the sinking of a 
shaft. Former Governor William E. Giass- 
cock of Morgantown was one of the or- 
ganizers of the company. So far the com- 
pany has not had a meeting of stock- 
holders to complete its organization. 


A syndicate of business men of New York 
and Japan has purchased a large acreage 
of coal land near Moundsville, where a 
large byproduct plant will be established. 
In addition to New York ind Japanese bus!i- 
ness men a number of chemical experts of 
this country are said to be interested in 
the new concern which is headed by D. W. 
C. Tehanlire of New York City. 


Further impetus will be given to the de- 
velopment of the coal resources of Monon- 
galia County on the west side of the Monon- 
gahela River by the sale of 950 acres of 
Pittsburgh coal by the New England Fuel 
& Transportation Co to the Osage Coal Co. 
and the Abrams Creek Coal Co., in all of 
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which S. D. Brady and others are inter- 
ested. While the purchase price was not 
announced it is understood to have been 
$600,000. The tract acquired is near Beech- 
wood station in Monongalia County and 
constituted Block No. 5 of the New England 
Fuel & Transportation Co. holdings. The 
coal was originally a part of what was 
known as the Empire tract belonging to the 
Elkins estate. 


The Williamson Operators’ Association 
has compiled figures covering production 
and the return of men to work since the 
beginning of the strike in the Williamson 
field of West Virginia. The July produc- 
tion at the mines directly affected by the 
strike was only 2,852 tons. Bv the end of 
August production had grown to nearly 
30,000 tons for the month. It was more 
than double that, or 70,000 tons, in Septem- 
ber, and as against an estimated produc- 
tion of 90,000 tons for October there was 
an actual production of 103,183 tons for 
that month. The number of men at work 
increased from month to month. Only 107 
men remained at work on July 1. By Aug. 
31, mines in the strike area had 602 men 
on their rollg This number had grown to 
1,010 on Sept. 30 and on Oct. 31 there 
were 1,419 men on the rolls of the company 
in the strike area. Another sign of im- 
provement was seen in the fact that 38 
mines out of 44 forced te close down when 
the strike began had resumed operation. 
Thus it will be seen that there was a 50 
per cent increase in production in the 
strike region in October over the month 
of September, despite the fact that there 
was still consideable violence in the trouble 
zone. 


ALASKA 


According to a statement made by G. D. 
Beymer, who has spent the spring in 
Anchorage, he has just discovered a moun- 
tain of coal, unexplored and not charted on 
the geological map. He says, ‘‘The moun- 
tain of coal is a mile long, with seams 
from 50 to 100 ft. thick and traceable for 
half a mile. 

A better grade of coal is now being mined 
from the coal fields in the vicinity of 
Nenana than at any previous time, accord- 
ing to a statement made by Woodbury Ab- 
bey, of the Alaska survey, who has returned 
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from the interior. The biggest operators 
are located near Healy, and the completion 
of the bridge across the Nenana river this 
summer has opened a route of transporta- 
tion from Healy to Nenana, according to 
Mr. Abbey As with other industries of the 
interior there can be no extensive develop- 
ment until the completion of the govern- 
ment railroad. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The transfer of an area of 3,000 acres 
of coal bearing land situation in the Cedar 
District, Vancouver Island, for a figure ag- 
gregating a quarter of a million dollars is 
authentically reported. A number of Brit- 
ish Columbia business men are the owners. 
While the identity of the buyers has not 
been disclosed, it is understood that they 
are undertaking to commence development 
without loss of time. The land carries 
bituminous coal of the same quality as that 
— by other Vancouver Island coal 
mines. 


The City of Vancouver has taken um- 
brage over the cost of coal to the con- 
sumer. Inquiries made are said to have 
led to the establishment of the fact that 
lignite can be imported to the Pacific coast 
from the Province of Alberta and sold 
cheaper than is bituminous of Vancouver 
Island and the interior British Columbia 
fields. The investigation now is in progress. 
Retail dealers have filed a statement of 
their case. They point first to their in- 
vestment in Vancouver which runs to about 
$2,000,000 and dwell on the unfairness of 
the municipality entering into the business 
in competition with them. They then show 
their costs to be $13.41 per ton. The 
quality of the Alberta coal in comparison 
with that of this Province is attacked and 
it is asserted that the City would have to 
figures on selling run-of-mine coal at $11.36 
at the cheapest, while this coal is sold by 
them at $11.50, so that there would be a 
saving of only 14c. a ton for an inferior 
quality of fuel. 

Negotiations are pending between a syn- 
dicate representing the British Admiralty 
and the owners of the Ground Hog coal 
properties, 150 miles from Hazelton, B. C. 
for the purchase of the largest smokeless 
steam coal deposit in the world—2,000 
sq.mi. 














Traffic News 





In a complaint to the I. C. C. the United 
Verde Extension Mining Co., of Jerome, 
Ariz., attacks the rate of $8.20 a ton on 
mine-run coal from Dawson, N. »» <0 
Clarksdale, Ariz., from June 25, 1919, and 
June 8, 1920, on the ground that it is un- 
reasonable and unjustly discriminatory and 
unduly preferential to mines at Gallup, N. 
M. A reasonable rate and reparation are 
asked. 

The Tuffli Bros. Pig Iron & Coke Co., of 
St. Louis, in a complaint to the I. C. C 
attacks as unjust and unreasonable the 
rates on a car of smithing coal from 
Douglas, W. Va., to Los Angeles, Cal., re- 
consigned at Chicago to Oakdale, Cal., and 
thence to Los Angeles, because such re- 
consignment was not accomplished at the 
through rate of $12.10 from Chicago for 
final destination. A cease and desist order 
and reparation are requested. 


The I. C. C. has scheduled for hearing 
the following coal cases. 

Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. vs. the 
Director General as agent, Dec. 17 at Wash- 
ington. Merchants Coal and Coke Co. and 
the Ideal Fuel Co. Ine. vs. the Director 
General as agent, at Chicago, Dec. 1. 


In a complaint to the I. C. C. the Nation- 
al Fireproofing Co. of Pittsburgh attacks 
the rate of 70c. per ton on coal in the 
Clinton district to Brazil, Indiana as unjust 
an unreasonable, and asks for a rate not 
in excess of 50c. and reparation. 

‘he Commission has assigned for hearing 
Des, 20 at Louisville the compaint of the 
West Kentucky Coal Bureau vs. the Illinois 
Ceitral R.R. 

‘he I. C. C. has scheduled for hearing 
at Galesburg, Ill., on Nov. 29. the matter 
of coal rates from Illinois to Michigan. 


“hio operators, through the various oper- 
ators’ associations, have lodged a protest 
Wi the I. C. C against the recent amend- 
mit to Service Order 20, which changes 
th definition of what constitutes a coal 
Cal The effect of the amendment as to 
the southern Ohio field is to release thou- 
Sa: Is of cars from the coal trade. Out of 
apr roximately 26,000 cars on the Hocking 


Valley R.R., the Toledo & Ohio Central, 
Zanesville and Western and Kanawha and 
Michigan, only 2,000 are hopper cars. All 
the remainder are flat-bottom cars and thus 
can be used for any purpose. 


‘ The Indian Creek & Northern R.R., which 
is being built by the New England Fuel & 
Transportation Co., will, within a short 
time, be completed in the Monongalia Coun- 
ty field of West Virginia. 

In a complaint to the I. C. C. the P. Koe- 
nig Coal Co., of Detroit, attacks as un- 
reasonable the switching charges on coal 
to its yard in the city of Detroit on the 
ground that it is not accorded the Detroit 
rates. 

The hearing in the complaint of the 
Avella Coal Co., scheduled for Pittsburgh 
Nov. 29 has been postponed to a date to 
be fixed later. 

The commission has’ suspended until 
March 24, 1921, operation of the proposed 
cancellation of rates on coal from mines in 
Kentucky and Tennessee to Atlanta via 
Cartersville, Ga., and the Western & At- 
lantic Ry. The proposed cancellation would 
force the payment of an additional switch- 
ing charge of 30c. per ton less $2.50 per 
car by the consumers located more than 
three miles from the point of interchange 
of the L. and N. R.R. with the Southern Ry. 


Detroit branch will be under the general 
management of F. C. Thompson, with F. 
M. Hawley as chief engincer and C. B. 
Mitchell as factory manager. Sales and 
engineering offices are located at corner of 
Eighth and Abbott Streets. 


Detroit, Mich.—The Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co. announces the removal of its 
Rock Drill Plant from 864 East 72 St., 
Cleveland, Ohio, to the company’s Boyer 
Pneumatic Hammer Plant at 1301 Second 
Blvd., Detroit. Location of the company’s 
Little Giant Air Drill Plant at 1241 East 
49 St., Cleveland, remains unchanged. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The Cement Gun Co. 
announces the removal of its main office 
from Allentown to Cornwells, Bucks Co., 
Pa., a suburb of Philadelphia. 


Norfolk, Va.—Rolling stock now coming 
into use by Eastern coal-roads is far 
beyond the unit capacity contemplated a 
few years ago and the latest cars now be- 
ing built in large numbers, each carry 120 
tons whereas 60 tons capacity was formerly 
the limit. To meet this situation the Nor- 
folk & Western Railway Co. have now 
contracted for another Wellman-Seaver- 
Morgan, Cleveland-made, car dumper to be 
installed at its terminal at Lamberts Point, 
Norfolk, Va. 





Industrial News 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The shortage of coal 
and the high prices have given some im- 
petus to the development of peat in_this 
city. A plant has been completed in Min- 
neapolis, for producing pulverized peat and 
it has been tested in a local office building. 
It is claimed that it nearly equals steam 
coal, and it is priced at about half the 
cost. 

New York, N. ¥.—Coale & Co., Inc., has 
moved as of Nov. 18 from 149 Broadway 
to its new offices on the fifth floor of 11-13 
Stone Street, New York. 


Detroit, Mich.—Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, 
N. Y., manufacturers of the Morse “rocker- 
joint” silent chain, has established a De- 
troit branch factory. The company will 
continue the main plant at Ithaca. The 





Personals 


A large number of guests attended the 
recent dinner at Holden, W. Va., given by 
A. R. Beisel, general manager of the Island 
Creek Coal Co. complimentary to T. B. 
Davis of New York, president of the com- 
pany, and to J. D. Frances of Huntington 
and R. 8. MeVeigh of Cincinnati, vice 
presidents. There were also present: W. 
O. Percival, general superintendent; W. L. 
Davis, assistant to the general superin- 
tendent; F. 8S. Landstreet, vice president 
of the Mallory Coal Co.; W. J. Crutcher, 
store manager; J. J. Foster, auditor; G. V. 
Hite, superintendent River Department: 
Robert Crutcher, assistant store manager, 
and W. R. Dudley, chief engineer. 

The resignation of E. C. Morse, Director 
of Sales, has been tendered to the War 
Department, effective Dec. 31, or earlier. 
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Mr. Morse will return to civil life from 
which he was drawn ear:y in the war by 
the Construction Division of the Army, 
later transferring to the sales organization 
of the War Department. He has not yet 
decided upon the line of work he will fol- 
low when he leaves the Government serv- 
ice. He will be suceceded by Lt. Col. E. S. 
Hartshorn, of the General Staff. 

William H. Bowers of the Union Colliery 
Co., DuQuoin, Ill, has resigned to accept 
a similar position with the Willis Coal & 
Mining Co., operating at Willisville. Thomas 
Hunter, also formerly an employee of the 
Union Colliery Co., is now with the Willis 
people. 

Arthur Neale, general manager of the 
coal properties in Illinois of the Pittsburgh 
Coai Co. until the sale of those properties 
to the Illinois Coal & Coke Co., has ac- 
cepted the position of assistant manager 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. Mr. Neale will 
make his headquarters in Pittsburgh. 


Herbert H. Calvin, railroad fuel. agent 
for the United States Fuel Co. of Salt 
Lake City, has been appointed general 
sales manager of the company. Mr. Cal- 
vin, who has been interested in the coal 
business for the past five years, is a son 
of E. E. Calvin, vice-president of the Union 
Pacific R.R. 

Walter H. Clemmency of Clemmency, 
Hammer & Co., North American Building, 
Philadelphia, spent ten days recently on 
a tour of the mines in Clearfield, Cambria 
and Westmoreland Counties and also to 
the Fairmont district of West Virginia. 


_The_ Whitney Coal Mining Co., Land 
Title Building, Philadelphia, announce the 
appointment of Gilbert F. Foote, Jr., as 
sales manager. 

W. J. Alexander, with a big retail yard 
in Philadelphia, was on a recent visit to 
the Markle anthracite properties in the 
vicinity of Jeddo, Pa. 

The retirement of Judge McGee as fuel 
administrator for Minnesota is announced, 
and Chairman Millis, of the Railroau and 
Warehouse Commission, will carry on such 
work as pertains to the position hereafter. 
The Judge has spent a considerable amount 
of time in the East urging shipments for- 
ward to the Northwest, and watching de- 
liveries to the lower ports. 


C. H. Diffenderffer, Philadelphia, presi- 
dent of The Blair-Parke Coai Co., was in 
Fairmont recently. 


M. D. Wilson, of The Wilcord Coal Co., 
has returned from Washington, D. C. 


Arthur R. Wellwood has recently become 
identified with the Enginering Staff of the 
Superpower Survey with offices at 709 Sixth 
Avenue, New York City. 

Charles E. Lucke, professor of mechani- 
cal engineering at Columbia University, and 
a graduate of the class of 1902, has been 
made a member of the fuel committee of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, which is conducting a nation-wide 
research into fuel conditions. 

Ivan R. Butler has opened an office in 
the Marine Trust Building as Buffalo rep- 
resentative of the Northeastern Coal & Ex- 
port Corporation of Montreal. He was at 
the head of the Century Coal Co.’s Buffalo 
office till it was closed, after which he en- 
listed. Roy S. Bain is at the head of the 
Cleveland office of the Northeastern Co.; 
Harry F. Butler, vice president, manages 
the Syracuse office. 


Clem Richard, coal operator of Terre 
Haute, Ind., state senator-elect, tendered 
his resignation recently as chief of the 
board of safety that he may serve in the 
legislature without other official duties. 


F. A. Thrasher, one of the best-known 
young business men in Jackson, Miss., has 
accepted the position of manager of the 
ee Coal Co., and has assumed his 
duties. 


Captain J. Frank Tillery, secretary of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Exchange attended the an- 
nual convention of the Ohio Valley Im- 
provement Association in Paducah, Ky., as 
delegate of the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce. 


The Raleo Coal Co. of Buckley, W. Va., 
which was organized not long ago, has per- 
fected its organization with the election 
of the following officers: M. B. Hoffman, 
president and general manager: D. D. Ash- 
worth, vice president: A. P. Grass, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


Cc. R. Cassidy, formerly connected with 
the Pittsburgh office of the Pittsburgh & 
Bessemer Coal Co., has been made mana- 
ger of the Columbus office of the company 
following the resignation of D. D. David- 
son. 


F. 8. Davidson, formerly sales manager 
of the Columbus office of the Pittsburgh & 
Bessemer Coal Co., has been made sales 
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manager of the Packard Coal Mining Co., 
of Columbus, which operates mines in the 
Hocking Valley field. 


Robert S. Wheatley of Salineville, a coal 
miner for 25 years, has been named director 
of five schools for miners, established in 
the eastern Ohio district. The Federal 
Board of Vocational Training has estab- 
lished the schools for foreign-born miners. 





Publications Received 





Coke-Oven Accidents in the U. 8. Is- 
sued by the Bureau of Mines, Department 
of the Interior, by William W. Adams. Pp. 
25; 6x 9in. Tables and statistics showing 
coke-oven accidents in this country during 
the calendar year 1919. 


Coking Industry of the Pacific Northwest. 
—Issued by the Engineering Experiment 
Station, University of Washington. Bulle- 
tin 9. Pp. 35; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. 





Trade Catalogs 





Gunite Slabs.—Thse Cement Gun Co., Inc., 
Cornwells, Pa. Pp. 30; 6 x 9-in.; illus- 
trated. Covering report on tests of Gunite 
Slabs.—Advertiser. F 


Blaw Bulldog Buckets. Blaw Knox Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Folder; 34 x 7 in.; illus- 


trated. Cuts and specifications of vari- 
ous types of clamshell buckets.—Adver- 
tiser. 

Aurora Centrifugal Pumps. Aurora 


Pump & Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill., Bulletin 100. 
Pp. 23; 8 x 11 in.; illustrated. Showing 
designs of standard types of centrifugal 
pumps. 








Association Activities 





Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators’ 
Association 


The association has appointed a com- 
mittee to co-operate with the United States 
district attorney for Indiana in the mainte- 
nance of fair practices and fair prices for 
coal. M. L. Gould of Indianapolis, presi- 
dent of the association, and P. Penna, 
of Terre Haute, secretary-treasurer, were 
named for the purpose. They also were 
authorized to call in other members to as- 
sist them. The action of the association 
was in conjunction with a resolution passed 
at the recent national meeting of operators 
in Cleveland. Mr Penna has refused to say 
what the first steps will be in the “fair 
price fixing’ authorized by the association. 
It is expected he will soon confer with the 
district attorney to make primary plans 
for the work. 


Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Association 


The Fair Practice Committee organized 
at Cleveland, at the time of the recent 
meeting of the National Coal Association, 
and other operators, recently held a meet- 
ing to review the situation under its super- 
vision, particularly as regarding supply of 
domestic coal for northeast Ohio cities. 

It was found that the poor car supply and 
obligations of small operators in other di- 
rections had interfered somewhat with the 
program for supplying this coal, which was 
promulgated some time ago. At the sug- 
gestion of the committee, certain shippers 
took steps which have resulted in taking 
care of the immediate situation and it is 
gratifying that even during the recent cold 
weather retail dealers have been supplied 
with coal to meet their requirements. This 
phase of the situation is believed to be 
thoroughly in hand. 

The Fair Practice Committee has not re- 
ceived any complaints regarding excessive 
prices and the feeling prevails that dealers 
have individually reached the conclusion 
that they are being charged prices which 
are reasonable and which enable them to 
fill their orders at prices which are also 
fair to the consumer. This conclusion is 
confirmed by the fact that retail coal has 
sold during the past week, or ten days at 
prices under $10 ? 
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Coming Meetings 





The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia will 
hold a special meeting at the Club House, 
Friday, Dec. 3, at 8.15 p.m., to discuss the 
subject of the use of powdered anthracite 
and the recovery and use of “river coal.” 
Secretary, C. E. Billin, 1317 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers’ annual meeting will be 
held in New York, Feb. 14 to 17, 1921. Sec- 
retary, Bradley Stoughton, 29 West 39th 
St., New York City. . 


West Virginia Coal Mining Institute wil! 
hold its annual meeting Dec. 7 and 8, at 
McLure Hotel, Wheeling, W. Va. Secretary, 
R. E. Sherwood, 1001 Kanawha Bank Build- 
ing, Charleston, W. Va. 


Coal Mining Institute of America wil! 
holds its annual meeting Dec. 8, 9 and 10. 
1920, in the Chamber of Commerce Audi- 
torium, Pittsburgh, Pa. Secretary, H. D. 
Mason, Jr., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Taylor Society will hold its annual meet- 
ing Dec. 2, 3 and 4 in the Engineering So- 
cieties Building, 29 West 39th Street, New 
York City. This society tends to promote 
the science and the art of administration 
and of management. Managing director, 
H. S. Person, 29 West 39th Street, New 
York City. 


The Wholesale Coal Trade Association 
of New York, Ine., will hold its annual 
meeting in New York City Jan. 18, 1921. 
Secretary, Charles S. Allen, 90 West Street, 
New York City. 


American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers’ annual meeting will be held in the 
Engineering Societies Building, 29 West 
39th Street, New York City, Dec. 7 to 10 
inclusive. Secretary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 
West 39th Street, New York City. 


American Society of Civil Engineers will 
hold its annual meeting Jan. 19 and 20, 
1921, at its headquarters, 33 West 39th St., 
New York City. Acting secretary, Herb- 
ert S. Crocker, 33 West 39th St., New York 
City. 





Obituary 


Herbert M. Wilson, general manager of 
the Associated Insurance Companies and a 
former chief engineer of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, died at his home here 
Nov. 25 of pneumonia. He had been ill but 
a few days. : 

Mr. Wilson was born in Glasgow, sixty 





HERBERT M. WILSON : 
Former Chief Engineer, U.S. Bureau of Mines 


years ago. He was graduated from Co- 
lumbia University in 1881 and spent some 
time in Mexico on railway engineering 
projects. 

For several years he was connected with 
the United States Geological Survey and 
was engineer in charge of the bureau 0 
mines from 1910 to 1914. He was the 
author of many articles on engineering 
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